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Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
/ Hlere shall he see 
// I YEN) age No enemy, 
fe Mapper Meg . But winter and rough weather. 
7 Wie anrn.pee: te —As You Like lt. 
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THE FALLS OF THE PALO DURO, NORTHWESTERN TEXAS. 


The Palo Duro Canon is a ribbon of freshness and verdure decorating the grey sombre- 
ness of the Central Plains; a narrow chasm, from 600 to 700 feet in depth, 
sheltering between its cedar-fringed walls a wealth 
of picturesque scenery. 
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* THE OLD RELIABLE PARKER GUN 
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: tar FRONT HANDICAP 
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March 26, 1896, 


Highest Average at werner Tournament for 1896. 


Nearly 100,000 in the hands of shooters the world over. 
This Fact Alone Demonstrates the SUPERIORITY of the PARKER G UN. 


Catalogue upon application. 


PARKER BROS, MERIDEN, New York Salesrooms : 


» CONN... 96 CHAMBERS STREET. 
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Don’t believe imitators of ** HEN DRYX’? standard 
goods when they say their Fishing Reels “are NOW 
as good as HENDRYX’’. The fact that they 
pi:nitate proves the " HENDRYX'’? is the recognized 
standard line of Fishing Reels. Ask your dealer for 
them, 

THE Anorew B. HENDRYX Co , NEw HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
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This Rifle weighs but 444 pounds. It is strongly 
and thoroughly made, with * case-hardened frame; it 
is very symmetrical in shape, having a shotgun butt ; 
it possesses great accuracy; rifled and chambered for 
-22 and .25 rim-fire cartri ges. The barrel is 22 inches 
long and is speedily detached, allowing the packing of 
the arm in a very small space. 


The Stevens Favorite Rifle. 


Look at 


the Prices: 
With Plain | No. 17. 
en Sl 
No. 17.96.00 With Plain Open Sights. 


With Target 
Sights No.18 
38.50. 
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«REQUISITES Us 
eo al Having been in the business for Fifty-six Years, 
a De : . =—_== = we know how to make TENTS properly; and the 


fact that we are large contractors to the War Depart- 
ment proves that our prices are low. We are now quoting the LOWEST PRICES ever heard of, 
owing to the low price of cotton canvas. 

We also make a specialty of YACHT SAILS and are prepared to outfit Yachts and Boats complete 
with Sails, Rigging, Blocks, Oars and Marine Hardware of the most modern design. 

We solicit your orders, large or small, and will quote prices upon application. Send 8 cents in 
stamps for our illustrated Tent and Marine Catalogues—two handsomely illustrated books 
. ESTABLISHED 1840 .. 


Geo. B. Carpenter & 


202 to 208 South Water St., ‘ . CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“PERFECT” POCKET OILER. 


Best and Neatest Oil Can in the world. Does not leak. 
Regulates suppl iy, of oil exactly. Highest 
’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 


award, Worl 





Price, 25c each. Handsomely Nickeled. 


‘ aTAk n OILER Second to none but the “‘Perfect.’’ 


This is an excel- 
™ lent oiler and em- 
bodies many im- 
provements. 
Price 15 cents 
% Size. each. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, 172 9th Ave., N. Y. 
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DOG ‘TRAINING, 





By B. WATERS. Just Published. 


HIS work contains chapters on the Amateur Trainer; the Importance of Retrieving; 
the Natural Retriever; the Educated Retriever; Implements and Commands; 
the Natural Method; the Force System; Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds; Inci- 


Price $1.50. 





dental Training; Wild Fowl Retrieving; the Irish Water Spaniel; the Chesapeake j ‘ 


Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers; English Retrievers; 





Qualities of the Retriever 


the Finder--Retriever; the Dog’s Mentality, etc. Thc Uses and Abuses of the Spike Collar are fully explained. 
Retrieving is treated as a special education, instead of a branch of field work. The work is handsomely printed and 


illustrated and contains 134 pages. May we not have your order? 
If the book does not come up to your expectations, mail it 


back to me and I will refund your money.—CLAUDE KING. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB, CO, 
358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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Lehigh Valley Railroad System 


Reaches all the Prominent Resorts——-—-01-|© 
IN THE STATES OF 


NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite Coal Used Exclusively on Locomotives, and NEW YORK 


Insuring Cleanliness and Comfort. 
Elegant and Modern Equipment 


Fast Vestibuled Trains 
Dining Cars a la Carte 


For Further Information Address 


CHAS. S. LEE, Gen. Passenger Agent, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





he Sportsmen of Our Country 


WILL FIND ABUNDANT PANTHER, DEER, BEAR, GOOSE, TURKEY, 
DUCK, GROUSE, SNIPE, QUAIL AND WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 


TARPON, BLUE FISH, RED SNAPPER, DRUM, SEA 
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With all of this author’s keen observation of game and 
its haunts ; his 30 years’ experience as a sportsman ; his 
singularly accurate descriptions of vegetation and of an- 
imal life (both practical and poetical); his shrewd and 


DUNN lang 


+f witty portraiture of sporting scenes, no sportsman can fail to find 
ify Il the book valuable and no lover of Nature but must enjoy it. 
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from the Pacific Coast. .¥ 
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Leadville, 
Glenwood Springs, 
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Grand Junction. 
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Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points 


Reaching all the principal towns and mining | 
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fishing for black bass and other game fishes of 
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fishing grounds on the Gulf. 
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Carrying Free of Dogs, Guns and Camp 
Equipment. 
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S. D. Barnes’ unique serial of Southwestern life: 


“Dunk Cavens Luck.’ 


Lovers of fresh, breezy and entertaining literature 
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inimitable “Autobiography of an Arkansan,” 
aside from the general array of interesting matter 
in the five issues mentioned. 
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AFIELD WITH THE SIGNAL CORPS. 


By J. TORREY CONNOR. 


E all felt that 
something 
should be done 
about it. The 
reputation of 
the Signal 
Corps of the 
First Brigade, 
N. G. C., was 
at stake. The 
San Francisco Signal Corps had beaten 
our team’s record by five miles, despite 
frequent and determined efforts on our 
part to “go them one better,” and Lieu- 
tenant Lawrence’s announcement that a 
part of the Corps had been detailed to 
open a signal station at Wilson’s Peak 
was therefore received with wild en- 
thusiasm. 

The regular work of the Corps was 
the sending of messages by flag, torch or 
heliograph, from station to station, and 
this signal practice necessitated frequent 
trips about the country. From Wilson's 
Peak, communications were to be estab- 
lished with the island of Santa Catalina, 
seventy-five miles distant—several daring 
members of the Corps having declared 
their intention of signaling us from 
“Black Jack,” an almost inaccessible 
peak of the rocky little island. The 
project was thoroughly discussed, and at 
the regular weekly meeting our plans 
were perfected to the last detail. 





Someone jestingly alluded to the fact 
that we had no mascot to ensure the suc- 
cess of the expedition; whereupon Pri- 
vate Conroy suggested that his cousin,a 
young lady lately arrived from the East, 
would doubtless consent to serve in that 
capacity. 

“T'll speak to my wife about it, and if 
I can get her to chaperone the Corps on 
such short notice, Alice will jump at the 
chance, for she hasn’t seen much of the 
country as yet.” 

With many solemn injunctions to 
Freddie Kremer relative to thespacking 
of the Corps’ tooth-brush and sundry 
necessities, the meeting adjourned. It 
was not without a thrill of interest that 
we filed: into the waiting-room of the 
station—the first stage of the trip was by 
rail—on the following day. To tell the 
truth we half expected to see a severely 
prim young lady, who would either ignore 
us or ask unanswerable questions to show 
off her ‘“‘ Bostonese’’ accomplishments. 
What we did see was a bright faced 
young girl, arrayed in a short-skirted 
mountain dress, with a distractingly be- 
coming “tam” perched upon her wavy 
locks. There was no opportunity for 
introductions, as the train arrived almost 
immediately. ‘ 

All the way down, Mrs. Conroy kept 
the young lady under her wing, and Con- 
roy amused himself by pointing out to 
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her some of the “great men” of the 
Corps. “There’s Sergt. Kinsey, the man 
with a record,” he said, indicating a strap- 
ping youth. 

“What has the great Kinsey done?” 
queried Miss Alice. 

“He has on various occasions shown 
his ability to out-eat any two men in the 
Corps. The fellow in front of him, Hunt, 
is a sixteen-to-one man.” 

“JT don’t understand—what do you 
mean by sixteen-to-one?’’ Miss Alice 
ventured. 

“Sixteen sweethearts to one man,” ans- 
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into the vehicle occupied by the ladies. 
The second coach rattled along half 
empty, while the boys lagged behind in 
the dust of the teams, making frequent 
raids on the vineyards beside the road 
in search of “samples,” which were duly 
tendered to Miss Alice and her chaper- 
one. When the foot of the trail was 
reached, burros were procured for the 
ladies and for the transportation of the 
luggage, and one of these little animals 
was offered to Miss Alice for the sum of 
$2—ears saddle and all; but was rejected 
with scorn when the owner was heard to 





**On the verge of the chasm, where a false step meant destruction.”’ 


wered Conroy, jocosely. “Then there 
is Freddie Kremer, he’s—” 

But Freddie’s claims to distinction were 
not revealed, for at that moment the 
brakman called out our station. 

Wher the train stopped Conroy took 
things in hand; he lined us up, and we 
were formally introduced to “Our mas- 
cot, Miss Alice Prior.” Then, with the 
consciousness of a duty nobly performed, 
he turned his attention to the disposing 
of the luggage. 

Thelumbering coaches, which had been 
engaged to convey the company and bag- 
gage to the foot of the trail, finally set out. 
As many as could find room clambered 


remark: “Thet’s th’ stiddiest beast in the 
corral—anydody can ride him.” 

“A lady who is on familiar terms with 
cyclones and such-like, wouldn’t be ex- 
pected to ride a tame burro,” her cousin 
remarked, apologetically. ‘‘ Haven,t you 
something that can do the two-step or 
the walt2-quadrille ?” 

“Thar’s Kit; she run away last week.” 

So “Kit” was led forth, and saddled 
for Miss Alice. Then a sedate burro, 
dubbed “‘ Pete,’ very short in the legs, 
but with a noble pair of ears that faith- 
fully recorded their wearer’s varying 
emotions, was brought out, but Mrs. Con- 
roy declared that nothing would induce 
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her to mount “that dreadful beast.” To 
do him justice, ‘‘ Pete” was a particularly 
meek and inoffensive looking burro, with 
the air of always being in a brown study. 

“It’s Pete or an eight-mile climb, my 
dear,” said Conroy; and Mrs. Conroy 
wisely chose Pete. 

It was eight o'clock, p. m. when the 
cavalcade set out, with a number of the 
boys in advance driving the pack burros. 
Then followed Miss Alice with several 
attendant knights, each flourishing a 
«‘donkey-pursuader;” and lastly Mrs. 
Conroy, riding “ Pete,’ and protesting 
shrilly at every step. In spite of her 
record, ‘‘ Kit” soon developed a blase 
indifference to the prods of the stout 
manzanita sticks, pausing to snatch a 
plumy fern from a rift in the wall of rock 
that mounted skyward on the right, or 
sauntering to the very edge of the chasm, 
where a false step meant certain destruc- 
tion. 
over land arfd sea; the purple peaks, tow- 
ering high across the chasm; the straight- 
stemmed pines—their roots in the cafion, 
their tops in the clouds; the mighty 
boulders heaped beside the trail, seemed 
touched with molten silver. Although 
‘‘Kit’s” ears interfered somewhat with 
her outlook, Miss Alice was lost in admir- 
ation of the scene before her. To her 
rapturous outcries—‘‘ Look, Jane! O, 
how beautiful !”—Mrs. Conroy gave but 
faint assent. Adding to her apprehension, 
Freddie, who had been defrauded of his 
turn at whacking Miss Alice’s burro by 
the ‘‘sixteen-to-one” man, began to sing 
a doleful ditty in a minor key, in which 
allusions to the uncertainty of life were 
frequently made. 

“Mr. Fred,” called Mrs. Conroy, tre- 
mulously, “oh Mr. Fred!” 

“What’m ?” 

“ Did—was anything ever know to fall 
into the cafion ?” 

“Sure,” said Freddie, solemnly. “Why 
it’s the easiest thing in the world. Your 
burro steps on a stone, stumbles, and—” 
an awful pause—“that stone never stops 
until it reaches bottom.” 

At ten o’clock the cavalcade arrived at 


The moon cast a white radiance . 


the half-way house—a mere shanty, set 
in a levei, boulder-strewn space between 
the mountain walls. Then a halt was 
made before attempting the steeper path 
ahead. Mrs. Conroy, no longe: vocifer- 
ating, but calm with the calmness of des- 
pair, was stonily oblivious to everything, 
although her frizzes were out of frizz, and 
her sailor hat slanted rakishly over one ear. 

The order to advance was given, and 
once more the procession filed into the 
trail, the two ladies bringing up the rear 
as before, while Freddie, in arbitrary con- 
trol—temporarily—of Miss Alice’s don- 
key, had regained his customary cheer- 
fulness. The trail doubled on itself as 
the ascent became steeper, so that the 
head of the column was frequently di- 
rectly above the stragglers in the rear. 
Now and then a long, clear bugle note 
awoke the echoes; “ Pete” invariably res- 
ponding with a sympathetic ‘“he-haw!” 

The top of the mountain was gained 
about midnight, and passing down the 
other side a short distance, a camping 
ground under the sheltering pines was 
selected, and a rousing fire built against 
a wall of rock. The cook responded to 
numerous appeals for a cup of hot coffec, 
and under its genial influence Mrs. Con- 
roy was seen to smile. Later, the ladies 
retired to a tent, and the men, rolled in 
blankets, stretched themselves upon the 
ground. . Freddie, with great foresight 
for one so young, poked his head into an 
empty box he had found, averring that 
of all things calculated to ward off a cold 
in the head, a wooden nightcap was the 
best. 

Unfortunately for the tired inmates of 
the camp, the bugler, one Beecher, awoke 
at a very early hour, and, disregarding 
anathemas and various missiles hurled 
at his head, went over his whole reper- 
toire, not forgetting to introduce varia- 
tions. The sun was shining on the peaks 
of the Sierra Madres, but below lay a sea 
of fog that blotted out the whole land- 
scape. There was nothing to do but to 
wait patiently until the clouds rolled by, 
for not a glimpse was to be had of Santa 
Catalina; so the time was pleasantly 
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‘* Lieutenant Lawrence signaled the island at intervals.’’ 


passed in entertaining the ladies. Miss 
Alice, with strict impartiality, smiled on 
each of the sixteen in turn; but it was 
rumored that Sergeant Kinsey was en- 
gaged to serve as “ Kit’s” body-guard on 
the return trip,and the disconsolate fifteen 
muttered audibly. 

At noon the fog had almost disap- 
pered, and the two high points of the 
island could be made out with glasses, 
although seventy-five miles of land and 
water intervened. The heliograph instru- 
ments—sun mirrors, set atop tripods, and 
so hung upon pivots as to flash the sun’s 
rays in any given direction—were then 
placed in position. 

(The method of sending messages by 
heliograph is much the same as that used 
in sending by electric telegraph, the 
flashes of light, long or short, corres- 
ponding to the dots and dashes of the 
Morse code. Heliograph signaling is the 
surest means of long-range communica- 
tion known, aside from the telegraph and 
telephone, which are not to be relied upon 
in times of war.) 

Lieutenant Lawrence signaled the 
island at intervals, and the answering 
flash was anxiously awaited. It came 


at length, and a rousing cheer went up 
that shook the needles from the pines. 

The following message, sent by Cor- 
poral Washburn of the “Black Jack”’ 
squad, announced our victory: 

“Over one stretch of seventy-five miles 
of land and sea, the Signal Corps sends 
greeting.” 

For an hour the instruments were 
tested, and messages were flashed back 
and forth. We were all elated with our 
success, and it wasa great day for Lieu- 
tenant Lawrence, for the Signal Corps 
had succeeded in establishing a record 
of which he was justly proud, namely; 
A world-beating record for long-distance 
signaling over land and water. 

Someone suggested that Washburn 
and Swisher, of the “ Black Jack”’ squad, 
be measured for a special laurel wreath 
apiece, in consideration of their efficient 
services; and, indeed, a large share of 
the credit rightfully belonged to them. 

At 2 p. m., the camp was dismantled, 
and six hours later a weary band of 
pilgrims, dusty and dishevelled, straggled 
through the back streets of the city to 
their respective homes. 

Los Angeles, California. 
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A LEGEND OF THE UPPER PLAINS. 


By CARLISLE SCHUYLER. 


“ ERMORRER’S 
Washin- 

ton’s Birthday,” 
remarked Luke 
Strong in his 
usual senten- 
tious way. “I 
Z - reckon we'll 
at ff { have ter cele- 

brate.” 

li “Celebrating” 
was a favorite occupation with the boys 
of the Eagle Chief Ranche, though the 
custom could hardly be traced to an ex- 
cess of patriotism on their part, nor to 
the fact of their being more bibulously 
inclined than the majority of cow-punch- 
ers and broncho-busters. They knew 
and enjoyed the flavor and warmth of 
ardent spirits and their hearts were true 
to the traditions and glories of their 
respective countries; but the same re- 
marks apply equally as well to nine-tenths 
of the stalwart citizens—whether native 
or naturalized—of our Great West. The 
time had been when the boys of Eagle 
Chief would even have struggled through 
Christmas, or the Glorious Fourth, on 
one or two small drinks around, and with- 
out the slightest approach to effervescent 
enthusiasm. The time had been when 
Luke Strong himself would have hooted 
at Pat Doolan’s mention of a coming 
St. Patrick’s Day or grown wrathy at 
Dutch Fred for intimating that the anni- 
versary of Bismark’s natal morn was 
near at hand. 

But this was while the ranche was in 
the hands of its original owners. Then 
the Lake Brothers of Boston took the 
reins of government, and one of their 
first acts of authority was to discipline 
Luke Strong for being half seas over two 
days straight, and in the middle of the 
round-up season at that. 

‘“We do not insist upon strict temper- 
ance,” wrote the owners, “and are per- 


fectly willing that our employees should 
celebrate all holidays of importance in a 
suitable way, and at our own expense.” 
And backed by this authority in black 
and white, the boys had faithfully striven 
to live up to instructions. 

“ Bein’ as we're mostly Americans, 
we'll whoop ’er up a little livelier than 
common,” suggested N’Orleans, beaming 
upon Luke through a cloud of nicotian 
haze. ‘‘’Taint like we was dewin’ ther 
right thing in mem’ry of Bobby Burns, 
Gustaverus Adolphus or Rule Brittany. 
Ol’ George was the pure stuff an’ I’m in 
fer givin’ him a squar’ shuffle.” 

The silent guest stirred uneasily in his 
seat by the fire and looked up as though 
intending to speak; but Choctaw Bill 
chipped in and cut him short. 

“ Wash’ton bully feller,” said he. “Man 
with the tomahawk. John Dandy.” 

“Jim Dandy,” corrected Luke, with 
patronizing kindness. “He was truly 
ther Father of his country—‘ El Grand’ 
Padder,’ as Wan Garshee over thar would 
say. Yes, we'll tap a fresh bar’l in ther 
mornin’ an’ try to drownd our grief over 
hisrecent loss. Did you speak, stranger ?” 

“I was only about to ask if it is a cus- 
tom of this ranche to observe the anni- 
versaries of all important events in a 
similar manner ?” 

“Which ?” 

“You mentioned Robert Burns and 
other names of world-wide celebrity. I 
suppose the memory of each and every 
one is bathed in the flowing bowl ?” 

“You bet! Owner's instructions, ye 
see. Got it in writin’X—big letter-head 
an’ blue ink—an’ we’d lose our jobs if 
we didn’t foller orders. Funny fellers, 
them Lakes; but thar good pay an’ 
we like thar style. Ef they said ter cele- 
brate nine days in ther week we'd try ter 
make it go jes’ that way. Eh, boys?” 

“Now yer shoutin’!” answered N’Or- 
leans. ‘‘Ja, das is goot;” put in Dutch 
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Fred; and a chorus of “Si, Senor;” 
‘Sure thing!” and other exclamations 
of a similar nature followed. 

“ An’ we're hopin’ you'll j’in us on this 
most awspickerus occasion,” continued 
Luke with kindly grandiloquence. 
“George Washin’ton wasn’t born ev'ry 
day in the year. As a true-borned 
American you’re boun’ ter reckernize 
that fac’ an’ ter profit tharby. Jes’ say 
you'll take a han’ in this game, an’ we'll 
fill ye so full of pure, unembellished ol’ 
rye—ef ye don’t prefer your’n with sugar, 
which you kin have it if ye dew—that 
half of Texas ’ll be tew little ter hold ye.” 

The stranger blushed in a manner be- 
coming toa ‘“‘ Tenderfoot” all unwonted 
to Western hospitality; but the tracitions 
of the cow range relate that he “stayed” 
as requested, that he drank fairly with 
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INNESOTA 
has been prop- 
erly called ‘the 
sportsman’s 
paradise.” Its 
thousands of 
wood-girt lakes 
with deep, clear 
water, sandy 
bottom, and 
pebbly beach, 
are thronged 
with pickerel, 
wall-eyed pike, 
bass, red-horse, 
perch and mus- 
calonge. Dur- 

ing the autumn months all the lake shores 
abound with game, and ducks, geese, and 
pheasants are attracted thither in large 
numbers by immense crops of haws, wild 
rice and cranberries. In the dense forests 
of spruce, ash, butternut, maple and tama- 
rack, the hunter may find numerous red 
deer or wolves, with an occasional black 
bear to vary the monotony. 





every able-bodied, full-fledged old soaker, 
and that, when Luke Strong was the 
only man of the lot still on his feet and 
in the reasonable possession of his seven 
senses, the guest called for writing ma- 
terial and penned this short but pithy 
document: 


EAGLE CHIEF RANCHE, Feb. 22, 1890. 
LUKE STRONG, Foreman. 

Dear Sir :—It is our instructions to you that 
from this date regular celebrations will take place 
only on Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Years 
Days, and on July the Fourth of glorious memory. 
All previous orders to the contrary are hereby de- 
clared null and void. LAKE BROTHERS, 

per G. W. LAKE. 

P. S.—We modify the above to permit a reason- 
able amount of merrymaking on the twenty-second 
of February, in honor of the great G. W. and his 
numerous namesakes. G. W. &. 

Abilene, Texas. 


SENTINEL ROCK. 
WILSON. 


Upon the east bank of the Mississippi, 
not far beyond the deserted barracks of 
Fort Ripley, lies the picturesque little 
town of Brainerd, the City of the Pines. 

Within a radius of twenty miles there 
are one hundred lakes, but at the time 
my story opens, nearly twenty years ago, 
few were accessible. The only commun- 
nication with interior settlements not on 
the railroad, was by means of a semi- 
weekly stage service. Henry Villard 
had not yet begun his reign as president 
of the Northern Pacific road, and the 
hotels at all important stations along the 
line, were fashioned after the same pat- 
tern, plain, unpretentious, three stories in 
height, and all labeled alike, ‘‘ Head- 
quarters Hotel.” In those days no din- 
ing cars were run over the division from 
St. Paul to Fargo; consequently transient 
custom was large, aside from patronage 
by numerous eastern sportsmen in the 
hunting and fishing season. 

* * * * 


It was a glorious September morning, 
and as the sun rose over the evergreen 
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wood there was a hint in the hazy atmos- 
phere of a coming Indian summer. The 
balsam laden breezes were as exhilerating 
as new wine, and the musical warbling of 
feathered songsters found an answering 
echo in the hearts of a gay party of ten 
couples which boarded an early way- 
freight that was bound for Duluth. They 
were to stop at Withington, sixteen miles 
northeast, spend the day in fishing, and 
return on an evening train. 

While speeding through shady dells, 
ferny glades, and past trees gorgeous with 
exotic tints, the landscape resembled a 
kaleidoscopic panorama. Everybody felt 
the exhuberant effect of such unconven- 
tional surroundings and acted correspon- 
dingly giddy. Even the landlord, when 
asked the distance to their destination, 
flippantly replied with a snatch of a popu- 
lar minstrel’s song: 

“O, from Widdleton to Woddleton is eighteen miles, 
And from Woddleton to Widdleton is eighteen miles.” 

The party was made up of summer 
boarders from the hotel, and included a 
very devoted newly married couple from 
New York, a tall, angular, simpering 
spinster of forty, named Miss Smith, and 
a blushing young parson of twenty-three, 
named Mr. Brown. If ever there was a 
persecuted martyr he was one, from the 
time Miss Smith first decided to set her 
cap for him. The others being all mar- 
ried people, he was naturally detailed to 
escort the ancient maiden for that trip, 
and his evident discomfiture afforded his 
friend no end of amusement. 

When walking from the station over 
to the boat house, Miss Smith clung 
convulsively to the Reverend’s arm while 


, 


the poor man endeavored to carry two, 


rods, a lunchbasket, bait-pail and mack- 
intosh in his left hand, and hold a para- 
sol over her with his right. Taking into 
consideration that her head towered fully 
fourteen inches above his, it would have 
puzzled a slight of hand expert to per- 
form the feat; as it was, her coquettish 
hat was knocked over one eye most of 
the time. Then too, they made such 
frantic efforts to keep step that Boniface 
compared them to a squirrel and kanga- 


roo trying to dance the hornpipe together. 

Arrived at the lake, the beaming dam- 
sel stowed away her prize in the stern of 
a boat with the announcement that row- 
ing was her greatest accomplishment ; 
but every dip of the oars splashed him 
afresh till he dripped like a drowned rat 
by the time she landed him for luncheon, 
which was served in the boat house. 

Of the first seven fish caught there 
were five varieties. These were cooked 
by being suspended on forked sticks over 
the camp fire, and had a far finer flavor 
than any ever eaten at home, probably 
because a keen appetite is the best sauce. 

The afternoon catch was much greater 
than that of the morning, owing to a 
change in the weather. There was no wind 
to speak of, but showers were frequent. 
The hardest one came upon the party 
when farthest from shore. 

Incidentally, let me say that a person 
who has never been out on the water 
during a heavy rainfall, has misseda 
novel and pleasing experience. Natur- 
ally, the first sensation is regret at getting 
uncomfortably wet to the skin, but upon 
a warm day this is soon forgotten in 
watching “the dance of the pearls.” As 
the torrent strikes the surface of the lake, 
every descending drop appears to rebound 
to a varying height of from six to twelve 
inches. The boat seems to be surrounded 
by closely drawn, filmy curtains of misty 
lace which completely hide the shore, 
giving a fisherman the impression that 
he is absolutely alone, and shut off from 
all communication with the outer world. 

Toward evening when the picknickers 
assembled at the station to wait for the 
train, the bride discovered that her hus- 
band was not among the crowd. Upon 
inquiry it was learned that just previous 
to the last shower he had started out 
alone in a canoe for an upper bend in the 
lake, expecting to find black bass in 
greater numbers. Search for hint was 
begun, but darkness interfered. The train 
arrived and was held as long as possible, 
then most of the company left for Brain- 
erd, as it was Saturday night, and their 
only chance to get home until Monday. 
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The bride remained of course, with the 
old couple who had charge of the station, 
and two gentlemen, who volunteered to 
stay and resume the search next day, had 
to occupy the boat house for lack of other 
shelter. The old people were the only 
residents at this siding, and were literally 
buried alive in the wilderness. There 
was no wagon road connecting Withing- 
ton with any settlement, and from Satur- 
day to Monday not a living soul ever 
passed excepting an occasional section 
hand, track-walker, or Indian. 

All the succeeding week searching 
parties scoured the lake, its shores, 
islands, and bays, without finding any 
trace of the missing man. Finally, on 
the eight day, the agent, while beating 
about the edge of a cat tail swamp, dis- 
covered the canoe lodged there, bottom 
upwards. His signals brought speedy 
aid and the body was found near by, 
where the water was less than five feet 
in depth. It was difficult to raise, as one 
foot was caught by gnarled, willow roots. 

The condition of the poor little wife 
was pitiful in the extreme. She had 
spent the most part of every day and 
night in the interim, standing upon a 
high rock above the shore, her pallid 
face turned in the direction last taken by 
her husband on that fatal day, calling, 
calling, constantly, “Walter, Walter, 
come back to me.” But her wails were 
only answered by the weird clamor of 
the curlews and loons. At last exhaustion 
laid her low, and she was mercifully 
unconscious at the time the body was 
recovered and shipped east for interment. 

Two months later she had gained 
strength enough to totter down to the 
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lake again and resume her watch. In 
vain kind friends explained that he was 
not there, but had been taken back to 
New York. She had not seen the corpse, 
and no amount of persuasion could induce 
her to leave the place. “No, I must wait 
for Walter,” was her plaint. 

Then, one bleak night the tragedy 
ended. The bereaved lady silently 
eluded her caretaker, and with something 
concealed in the folds of her snowy robe, 
stood once more upon her lonely sentinel 
rock at midnight, and crying out, “ Wal- 
ter, am coming to you,” shot herself 
through the heart. They bore her back 
tenderly, over the road which her weary 
feet had so often traversed, and prepared 
the remains for their last journey; while 
many were the tears of sympathy dropped 
upon the sunny curls and fair brow of 
the hopeless little creature, whom even 
the approaching crown of maternity could 
not inspire with any desire to live longer. 

And now it is related that on every 
anniversary of that drear November night, 
the fitful moongleams disclose a woman’s 
form standing again upon the rock, with 
bloodstained white drapery fluttering in 
the breeze. Just at midnight a mournful 
wail, strangely like the human voice, is 
borne over the lake, and immediately a 
spectral canoe may be seen coming rapidly 
but noiselessly across from the opposite 
side. 

Then, the vision is obscured by shad- 
ows, and mists, and the wind continues 
to sob, and sigh, among the bending 
pines like the distress of a heart-broken 
spirit. 

Fort Dodge, Iowa 
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IN FANCY’S REALM. 


By ‘‘THE-MAN-WHO-DREAMS.” 


IVILIZATION. I hate the word. 
What is it but a synonym of fraud, 
egotism and discontent? Instead of 
benefitting the human race it has been 
our curse. J.ured by its false promises 
we have forfeited all that rendered life 
enjoyable; turned forever from true 
happiness and peace of mind; exchanged 
the reality for the shadow. 

Look at my own people—a race now 
practically vanished from the face of the 
earth. Turn tothe pages of your white 
historians and see what we were in the 
past—even as we faced the first breath 
of the hurricane which has since swept 
us to destruction. Learn what we were 
then and are now; then 
tell me, if you can, in 
what way the red man 
has been’ bettered by 
civilization. 

I am told that we must 
bow to the inevitable. It 
is well. Our own wise 
men, ages back, taught 
us the same lesson in 
different terms, and it is 
possible that the white 
man has stolen the 
Indian’s philosophy as 
well as his lands. And 
then, when I am silent, 
they jeer me for my sul- 
lenness, and even those 
of my own tribe laugh 
in my face and call 
me “The-Man-Who- 
Dreams.” Even this is 
just, for my mind is al- 
ways busy with the past, 
and the visions that rise 
before my eyes are for 
me alone. They are 
dreams, though they 
come in waking hours. 

I was dreaming to- 
night as I stood in the 
grounds of the university 


where, by the will and at “Once, 


the expense of my tribe, I am to be more 
fully instructed in the white man’s hated 
lore. Slowly the pale moon grew upward 
from the bare plains, and as its level rays 
swept onward to the West, they brushed 
aside the puny works of man and I stood 
alone in the land of fancy—the only realm 
that injustice and opression can not enter. 
The broad vista of moonbeams shone 
before me like a silver lake, and as I 
watched, the shadow of the clouds on 
either hand turned to mighty forests 
whose dark-plumed heights sang and 
trembled inthe breeze. The red glare from 
the great building at my back seemed 
broken and softened by interposing 





twice, [the forest ‘monarch challenged.’ 
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branches like the light from a hundred 


scattered campfires, and the voices I. 


heard were those of pappooses at play, 
or of the braves chanting their war songs 
in idle rivalry. 

I watched, and thanked the Manitou 
for his kindness. Little by little my eyes 
penetrated deeper within the shadows of 
the groves. The details of the sandy 
shore became discernible; the grassy 
points, the coves of shallow depth where 
the raccoon and mink sought their even- 
ing repast; and, farther out, the gleaming 
circles that marked the leaps of pickerel 
and bass. I could hear the water rippling 
o’er the glittering pebbles and the rustle 
and sough of the wind through a sea of 
leaves, and I knew that I was looking 
upon the chosen hunting grounds of the 
Creeks, the home of a race whose past 
greatness is now but poorly told in our 
most ancient traditions. 

As I stood, wrapped in wordless won- 
der, my limbs thrilled with a strength 
and life such as I had never known. My 
heart throbs sent a fiery tide through 
every vein. I could have shouted aloud 
in my exultation; but the sound of my 
own voice would have broken the charm, 
and I was silent. How gladly would I 
have purchased an eternity of such bliss- 
ful surroundings at the price of my 
eternal silence ! 

Far away across the lake sounded a 
panther’s scream, answered by the doleful 
quaver of a lurking wolf. Nearer at hand, 
the bushes crackled and parted before 

‘the rush of some heavy form, and, her- 
alded by the twittering flight of startled 
song birds, a giant buck strode through 
the reeds, halting at the verge of the 
limpid tide. I felt the weight of a well- 
filled quiver at my back—the sharp touch 
of a taut bowstring across my wrist; but 
I dared not raise my hand to speed the 
whistling shaft on its way. Once, twice, 
the forest monarch challenged; his quiv- 
ering nostrils uplifted, his giant antlers 
thrown back until they almost touched 
his glossy hips. For the third time that 
startling note rang out; and then, ona 
distant spit of sand, a shadowy form 
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flitted for a moment, and was again lost 
in the gloom. 

And ever higher crept that silver disc, 
inch by inch, as though in haste to free 
itself from the shadow of a crime polluted 
world. And still the light strengthened, 
and my sight grew stronger. I could 
now follow the windings of the footpath 
leading down the lake. I could see the 
masses of frost-tinged ivy hanging to the 
scarred trunks of giant trees. I could 
discern the vivid coloring of the foliage 
and the plumage of a thousand sleep- 
silenced songsters snugly hidden within 
its depths. I could distinguish the 
serrated leaves of the chestnut and elm, 
the lobate mulberry and grape and the 
silken tassels of the cypress. The hickory 
had showered its treasured wealth upon 
the velvet carpet below, hiding it with 
jealous care beneath a rustling coverlet 
of flaky yellow; but tireless prospectors 
were already gathering the harvest, and 
every foot of bare earth could show foot- 
prints of the miserly squirrel. A mother 
bear. followed by her burly offspring, 
shuffled awkwardly over the fallen 
leaves, while curious owls eyed them 
askance from the branches overhead and 
hooted in derision of their clumsiness. 

Again silence. Then the barely dis- 
tinguishable sound of footsteps as a 
slight figure flits hastily past. It is a 
maiden of the tribe bound to some love 
tryst in the forest. She ventures fear- 
lessly into the gloom, for harm can not 
reach her with her chosen’ warrior so 
near at hand. The children of Nature 
are ever fearless in the presence of the 
common mother. Within half arrow- 
flight of where I stand, the Creek maidens 
of to-day are grouped with broad-cloth 
costumed braves around the twanging 
piano. I dare not refer to them in my 
thoughts. It would be sacrilege to turn 
from the glorious past to the degenerate 
present. 

The lake ripples anew beneath the 
touch of the freshening breeze. A lurid 
eye glows on the distant shore to the 
right, and I can there dimly discern the 
white triangle of a hunter’s lodge. On 


by 


























three sides the dark trees hedge it in; on 

the fourth, a narrow bit of sand and the 

cold brilliancy of the lake. Insignificant 

in appearance—a mere speck marking 

» £e man’s presence in this infinity of wilder- 
ness—but yet fairer in my eyes than 
the most lofty edifice man can build, for I 
knowitisthe chosen home of contentment. 
Only a few fleeting seconds have 
passed, but to me they seem like untold 
ages. The vision has become a reality; 
my own past and present life, a dream. 
Like a spirit from the nether world, I 
stand at the threshold of paradise, longing 
to enter, yet knowing that a single step 
will hurl me once more into torment. 
Quivering and dimpled with sparkling 
eddies, the dreamland sea stole closer, 
circling the spot where I stood, as though 
to sever me more completely from the 
realities of this dreary life. I could 
almost feel the tiny wavelets lapping at 
my feet, but my gaze remained fixed 
upon the mysterious distance. Suddenly 
a canoe shot into sight, speeding on its 
course under the impetus of a single 
blade. At each stroke I could see the 
light craft leap forward; the water boiling 
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in its wake; the gleaming drops, as they 


‘slid from the paddle like a shower of 


pearls. The boatman’s face was hidden 
in the shadows, but an eagle plume was 
nodding in his scalp-lock and circlets of 
gold bound his muscular arms. Nearer 
still with arrowy swiftness; then, the 
steady movement of the paddle ceased, 
and shrill and clear, cutting the stillness 
like the stroke of a knife, sounded the 
long-forgotten music of the scalp-halloo, 
telling of enemies gallantly encountered 
and nobly conquered, Before the rush 
of tribal pride my stoicism crumbled to 
nothingness.  Instinctively my curved 
palm flew to my lips and my pent-up 
exultation found vent in an answering 
yell. And then— 

The moon’s lower circle swung above 
the western horizon. The lake resolved 
itself into a sea of waving grass; the dark 
stretches of woodland, to massed and 


. heavy shadows. And, as I turned, the 


walls of the university once more shut 

out the western sky, and I heard again 

the piano’s jarring swell and the merry 

chatter of my dusk-visaged schoolmates. 
Muskogee, I. T. 











A SWAMPLAND SATRAP. 


A Chronicle of the War and Reconstruction Eras. 


By S. D. BARNES. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Introducing Other Characters of Importance. 


boy stood watching me as I rode up 

—a cute little chap, seven or eight 

years old, with bright blue eyes and long 

curls. He was leaning his elbows on a 

stretch of low railing from which the pick- 

ets had been torn, and hailed me as soon 
as I got within call. 

“Say, mister! Are you a soldier?” 

I shook my head. I was anxious to 
see the Judge and state my business, and 
felt I had no time for jawing with child- 
ren. But his next remark fetched me up 
standing. 

“You're old enough to fight, and if 
you aint a soldier I know what you are. 
You’re a coward or a traitor, one or the 
other. Gran’pa says everybody is that 
don’t go and fight. I’m going to bea 
soldier some of these days. You can 
give me your pistols if you don’t need’em.” 

This was evidently the grandson Burris 
had told me about, though, in his slight 
form and girlish face I could see no re- 
minder of the Judge as I had known him 
years before. The old Spottswood assur- 
ance was there, however, for, without 
waiting for permission, he swarmed up 
my stirrup leather and dropped lightly 
behind the saddle. 

“T'll ride to the house with you, 
mister,” said he. “I always ride behind 
Frank Wells when he comes to see Aunt 
Josie. Say, I think it’s a pity you don’t 
know Frank Wells, for he’s fighting all 
the time and might learn you to be a 
soldier. Please, mister, can’t I kick your 
horse and make it trot?” 

Thud, went his little heels in Sister 
Sue's flanks. At the unexpected urging 
the mare shot ahead like a deer before 
the hounds, scattered the hog family on 
the lawn, and halted of her own accord 
at the steps of the veranda. 


“T’ll go tell em you’ve come,” said the 
boy, sliding down as easily as he had 
mounted. ‘I don’t reckon gran’pa ’Il be 
glad to see you, for he don’t like strangers 
much. Funny,ain’t it? But I'll tell him 
anyway.” 

The last words were shouted back at 
me as he darted through the hall and into 
the low, rambling shed at the rear of the 
main building. It was one of the pecu- 
liarities of the Spottswood house that it 
seemed to have been years in growing to 
its present bigness. The front was two 
stories high, but the second story was a 
half-dozen years younger than the first, 
and when there came occasion for en- 
larging the building farther the Judge 
had just let it wander out into the back 
yard until it ran up against the smoke- 
house and stopped. A regular graveyard 
silence seemed resting over the place, and 
I suppose this helped to impress my boy- 
ish mind with the unusual size and very 
unusual ugliness of my future home. 
The lean hounds sauntering around on 
the veranda looked down in the mouth 
and discouraged with living. A silent 
mockingbird ruffled his feathers gloomily 
in a cage that swung in the hall, as 
though sharing the boy’s contempt of 
the pursuits of peace and endeavoring to 
appear as warlike as possible. The rustle 
of a lace curtain called my attention to 
one of the lower windows, but I had only 
time to catch the glimpse of a woman’s 
figure when the dash of horses’ feet on 


the gravelled path attracted my eyes - 


elsewhere. An officer in Yankee uniform 
was galloping up from the big gate, and, 
farther back, I could see a dozen men 
posting themselves in different directions 
as though fixing to head me off if I started 
to run. I took all this in at a glance, and 


at the same time made a discovery that 
eased my disturbed mind a whole lot. 
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The officer’s face was a familiar one to 
me; and, remembering where and under 
what circumstances we had last met, I 
felt reasonably sure that I could hold my 
own in the little talk that seemed likely 
to follow. 

He held a cocked revolver in his hand, 
and as he halted, his first move was to 
present it at my head. 

“We've got you this time,” said he. 
‘‘We’re ten to one, and there’s no use 
in fighting or trying to run.” 

‘‘Haven’t the least idea of doing 
either,” said I. 

‘Good: thing for you if you haven't. 
Someone was morally certain to catch 
you sooner or later. What are you doing 
here, anyway ?” 

“ Live here,” said I, ‘I’m runnin’ this 
plantation now. An’I guess you fellers 
don’t want me as bad as you let on. 
Suppose you run your eye over this little 
document.” 

I handed him one of the papers Burris 
had given me and he glanced at the first 
lines. 

‘“What’s this >p—‘well-known loyalty 
to the South’—‘looking forward to a 
speedy victory for Southern arms’—Say, 
young fellow, do you know the nature of 
these credentials ?” 

“T have another one especially for 
Yankee officers if that don’t fill the bill,” 
I innocently replied. “But, knowing how 
you stand with Burris & Leach, I allowed 
the Johnny Reb document would suit 
you the best. I have been with Burris 
& Leach a long time, know all about 
their business, and was in their office tke 
night they paid you for letting that cot- 
ton pass through the Yankee lines. I 
reckon my papers are all right, aint they, 
Cap’n Benson ?” 

The Captain’s face had turned a dull 
grey, and his hand shook visibly as he 
handed me the paper, just as an orderly 
and three privates rode up to the house. 
I had heard a slight stir on the veranda 
and knew that the Spottswood household 
had witnessed a part of our little scene; 
but I was giving the Yankee all my 


attention just then, and never looked 
around, 

“Hold, there, Sergeant!” exclaimed 
Benson, as the ready soldier reached for 


my pistols. ‘I find we are mistaken in 
this man. He’s a well-known citizen of 
Little Rock. Personal friend of the 


General, in fact; and out here on business 
of great importance.” 

“T reckon there’s no use pressin’ you 
to stop awhile,” said I hastily, noticing 














‘*A ente little chap .. . 
ona stretch of low railing.” 


. leaning his elbows 





that the Captain had shaken his foot clear 
from the stirrup and was gazing intently 
at some one of the spectators on the 
veranda. “You've a long ride before 
you an’ the roads are bad. But, as you 
pass the nigger quarters, 1 wish you 
would round up the hands an’ give ’em 
a little talk in my behalf.” ¥ 

“ Certainly,” he replied, biting savagely 
at his mustache and looking as mad asa 
bear in a steel trap. 

“ Jest a few words,” I continued. “Tell 
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‘em I'm here to git this place in runnin’ 
order, an’ will expect ’em to work. An’ 
that any trouble that they make me will 
be reported at Little Rock an’ looked 
after by the Yankees.” 

The officer nodded an assent; then, 
looking over my head, removed his hat 
with a hifalutin flourish and a low bow, 
and turned away, followed by his men. 
I guess it went hard with him to have to 
take marching orders from anyone out- 
side the service; but, for once in his life, 
he proved a good soldier, and never 
turned back—not even in the excitement 
of the little incident that occurred before 
he had ridden a hundred yards from the 
house. My mention of Burris & Leach 
had cooked his goose completely, as well 
it might; for a word from them to the 
Federal authorities would have cost him 
his commission, and possibly his life as 
well. 

Still holding Sister Sue’s halter, I was 
watching the departure of my baffled 
captor, when the sound of a choking oath 
called my attention to the house once 
more. Judge Spottswood’s invalid chair 
had been wheeled out upon the veranda, 
and the Judge himself was now struggling 
to rise from its comfortable depths, purple 
and frantic with sudden anger. 

“He had the assurance to salute me! 
—The d—d contemptible scoundrel !— 
Traitor to his own flag !—Disgrace to 
the uniform he wears!—To the devil 
with all such soldiers !” 

The old warrior was choked with rage, 
but his short, crisp sentences were jerked 
out with an earnest distinctness which 
must have rendered them delightfully 
musical to Captain Benson’s ears. Fear- 
ing a possible quarrel between the two, I 
stepped forward and lifted my hat. 

“Evenin’, Judge,” said I, smiling my 
sweetest, although the old man’s withered 
fist was waving with a denunciatory 
sweep that seemed to include myself in 
the list of his enemies. .““ I was sent over 
here by Bur—” . 

And then I stopped short, for a sharp 
report rang out from a clump of trees 
beyond the stables, and my hat was 
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knocked squarely out of my hand. In 
an instant I was in my saddle with re- 
volver in readiness; but at that same 
moment the curtains shading one of the 
windows parted, a slight, girlish figure 
stepped forth upon the veranda, ran down 


_ the steps, and stood by my side, holding 


aloft a bit of snowy lace. 

“There is no further danger,” she said 
quietly. ‘It was only a mistake of an 
old friend of ours, who thought your 
presence was disturbing Mr. Spottswood. 
I think I heard you saying that you 
were sent by the present owners of the 
plantation ?” 

I have clear forgot how I answered 
her.: Usually my brain is as bright and 
as hard to tangle as the best of them; 
but it seemed to me just then that matters 
were getting too sadly mixed for my 
comprehension. It was bad enough, at 
best, to be dodging bullets in my own 
dooryard; but it was worse to find my- 
self under the guarding care of an angel 
in blue and gold, and to learn that one 
of her particular friends had been en- 
deavoring, with the best of intentions, to 
give me a through ticket to the better 
world. I reckon I must have mumbled 
out some explanation of my visit; for 
Judge Spottswood evidently caught the 
names of my employers—and he threw 
them back at me with spiteful emphasis. 

“Burris & Leach,eh? I know the 
gentlemen, to my sorrow. Two of the 
d—dest rascals in Arkansaw. And you 
are one of their right-hand men, I sup- 
pose? Well,come in and make yourself 
at home. This is getting to be a devil 
of a world; but we might as well learn 
to take what the fates have in store for 
us. Here, Josie; you'll have to fix a 
room for this gentleman somewhere.” 

And this was my welcome to the 
Spottswood Plantation ! 

The Judge had whirled his chair around 
and, with his grandson to furnish the 
power, was wheeling slowly through the 
hall. I suppose he expected me to follow, 
but, instead, I felt as though I had rather 
die than accept the invitation so cruelly 
given. I don’t know that I felt the insult 


























to myself so much; but he had spoken 
slightingly of my employers, and that 
was not to be borne. The nigger I had 
sent up from the quarters had taken 
Sister Sue by the bits, to lead her to the 
stables; but I motioned him away, jerked 
my hat savagely over my eyes, and had 
turned to go, when a light touch on my 
arm called me again to my senses. 

“Rufe will attend to your horse,” said 
the girl. “I know the Judge is anxious 
to talk with you—and you must not mind 
his way of speaking. He is sadly changed 
by his troubles—even to his nearest 
relatives.” 

There was a troubled pleading in her 
deep blue eyes that would have pierced 
the heart of a statue, and I followed her 
without a word. As the representative 
of Burris & Leach I should have been 
bound to uphold the honor of the firm ; 
but in the space of one fleeting glance I 


found myself drifting from my old allegi- 


ance and anxious to enrol under another 
—and, possibly, a hostile—banner. The 
vice-gerent, sent to restore order and pros- 
perity to the Spottswood Plantation, had 
turned traitor at the very outset of his 
duties. Breck Upshaw was in love. 


CHAPTER V. 
The Blissful Peace of Plantation Life. 

It is useless to attempt describing Josie 
Bates as I first saw her on that memorable 
December afternoon more than thirty 
years ago. She was then in her seven- 
teenth year, and more slight and willowy 
in her figure than most Southern girls of 
her age; but her face was that of a 
thoughtful and earnest woman. People 
age rapidly amid the trouble and worry 
of war-times, and five years of sorrow 
and hardships had left traces of their 
wearisome passage, veiling the full beau- 
ties of a countenance whose charms 
seemed greater in consequence. If I had 
met Josie Bates under other circum- 
stances—if her rosy cheeks had been 
dimpled with smiles and her lips busy 
with merry jests—I might have passed 
her by with as little notice as I had given 
other beautiful girls in my time; buta 
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single glance from her earnest blue eyes 
cut to my heart like the blow of a sabre. 
Her hand. still lay on my sleeve as we 
crossed the veranda. Her golden tresses, 
floating in the chill northern blast, swept 
in yellow ripples across the dingy blue 
of her homespun dress, and one tiny lock 
brushed my shoulder. And so she led 
me in to confront the old Judge. In the 
same company I would have faced a regi- 
ment of Judges without a tremor. 

I was expecting a storm of abuse for 

my employers and contempt and hard 
words for myself; but I found neither. 
The Judge merely introduced me to his 
wife, a colorless, shadowy woman of 
‘fifty, who sesmed almost as much of an 
invalid as her husband; to his ward, Miss 
Bates, whom I found to bea sister of his 
dead son-in-law; and to young Lee Bates, 
the sole remaining heir of the Spottswood 
fortunes and misfortunes. I shook hands 
with them all in turn; and then, after 
studying my face carefully as I stood 
motionless before his chair, the Judge 
suddenly extended his own hand in 
greeting. 

“Son of Bill Upshaw ?” he asked. 

I nodded, and he pressed my hand 
still closer. 

“He was straight,” said he. “Never 
more than a mere overseer, but a good 
honest man and from honest stock. I’m 
glad you’re an Upshaw—but I can’t talk 
business with you now. I know that I 
should accept this unavoidable change 
more cheerfully, but—but—you will 
understand that I have not fully recovered 
from my wounds and—it is perhaps fool- 
ish—but—” 

And then his faltering voice was 
silenced by a burst of tears, so pitiful in 
their evidence of his grief that my own 
eyes grew moist, and I was glad to get 
out of the room under the excuse of see- 
ing that my horse was properly cared for. ° 

The boy accompanied meto the stables, 
where I found Rufe awaiting my coming, 
while Sister Sue, still wearing her saddle, 
cropped the short grass in the fence 

corners. The yard was full of niggers 
from the quarters, the most of them 
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women and children, and the raggedest, 
worst-looking lot of half-starved wretches 
that it was ever my fortune to see. All 
told, there were only seven men in the 
crowd, and they were standing together 
by the gate watching me with evident 
distrust. 

“Rufe,” said I. “You'll take your 
place ag’in as head nigger an’ boss hand 
of this plantation. Burris & Leach are 
goin’ ter send out three or four wagon- 
loads of grub an’ other supplies, an’ I aim 
fer you ter move yer lodgin’ inter ther 
store-room an’ see that ther aint no steal- 
in’ carried on. Round up ev’rybody in 
ther mornin’ an’ put ’em ter work. Thar’s 
rail-splittin’ an’ fence-makin’ fer ther men, 
an’ the wimminfolks kin cl’ar ther sprouts 
off’n ther groun’ ter make ready fer a 
big crop.” 

“We-uns aint able ter wuck,” put in a 
big, hulking, two hundred-pounder, twist- 
ing his ginger-cake face into a sorrowful 
expression intended to indicate starvation, 
but which would have been more becom- 
ing to a less healthy looking nigger. 
“How’s a gemman gwine maul rails 
when dar’s nuffin in his stummick? I 
axes yo’ dat? An’ how yo’ gwine meck 
us wuck? We’s free niggers, we is. 
Mars Linkum done ’tended ter dat, long 
time ergo.” 

‘“‘Bress de Lawd!” shouted a decrepid 
old wench, steadying herself on her 
crutches and clapping her hands like an 
excited boy at a dog fight; and then her 
trembling voice arose in a verse of the 
contraband song: 


“No triflin’ white trash ter bodder us now, 
Dat time done pas’ long ergo; 

Yes, bressed be His name, brack an’ white am all de same 
Fer Ol’ Linkum sez de nigs mus’ hab a show.” 


A dozen voices echoed the last two 
lines, but Rufe’s was not one of them, 
and this fact gave me a little courage to 
go on. 

“Yes,” saidI. ‘“ You niggers have got 
yer freedom: but it ’pears ter me yer 
findin’ freedom by itself a mighty light 
diet. How in thunder d’ye expect ter 
live if ye don’t work? That’s a question 
that’s bothered ther best of white folks 
afore now. You don’t expect that Burris 
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& Leach aims ter feed all the Spottswood 
niggers gratis an’ let ther plantation lay 
idle? Even a nigger ought ter have 
better sense than that. I tell yo’ ag’in— 
an’ it’s fer ther las’ time—that them that’s 
too good ter scratch fer their grub will 
sure have ter start on their travels afore 
termorrer night. I’ve got ther hull 
Yankee army ter back my words an’ 
you'll find that I mean straight business. 
More’n that, I want to say that this war 
ain’t ended yet, an’ ther South has still 
got a livin’ show ter win ther fight. Ef 
she does, ther best place fer ther Spotts- 
wood niggers is right hyar on ther plan- 
tation. If she don’t; why, in that case, 
we'll have ter pay you fellers wages, an’ 
you'll find we'll stick ter them that has 
stuck by us. Now, that’s all I’ve got ter 
say about ther business, an’ it’s all I’m 
goin’ ter say.” 

I had been speaking to the niggers in 


general, but had kept my eye on Ginger- 


cake, for I knew that if there was any 
trouble coming I might look for it in that 
quarter. As they listened to my words, 
the crowd had gradually scattered from 
around him, and were joining Rufe, who 
still held the mare’s bridle a few paces in 
my rear. Gingercake had taken note of 
the fact from the corner of his eye, but 
was still facing me with a show of defiance 
and idly playing with a heavy iron wedge 
which he had picked up from a neighbor- 
ing stump where it had probably lain 
for years. 

I waited a moment for his reply, and 
then, as it did not not come, had turned 
to Rufe, when something suddenly 
whizzed by my ear and struck with a 
dull thud among the group of women 
and children. A scream of agony fol- 
lowed, and the crowd scattered, leaving 
a sobbing pickaninny crouching on the 
ground. 

“Don’t let him get away, Rufe!” I 
shouted; and then I sprang forward and 
lifted the child in my arms. The ragged 
edges of the iron had cut through her thin 
clothing and gashed the black skin be- 
neath, but it had been a glancing blow, 
and I could see that a bruised shoulder 
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was about all it amounted too. The kid 
was badly frightened, but not more so 
than Master: Lee, who had swarmed over 
the high fence and disappeared, shouting 
“Murder” at the top of his voice. To 
pacify the child and draw her thoughts 
from her hurt, I gave her a big, red silk 
handkerchief—worth several dollars in 
Confederate money—and a handful of 
peanuts which I happened to find in my 
pocket. 

Gingercake had made a break for the 
woods, but had been taken in by Rufe as 
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thoughts. I would have given up my 
job and run away to the army first; but 
I felt that it was necessary to make a 
little bluff, and, luckily for me, the nig- 
ger’s nerve proved poorer than my own. 
All at once he was down on his knees and 
begging pitfully for life; promising to 
never make me another bit of trouble; 
swearing that he would do more work 
than any four men on the place, and con- 
fessing that he had only been “tryin’ ter 
git even fer killin’ ol’ Track.” And I felt 
like blessing the Lord for my lucky shot 











‘©All at once he was down on his knees and begging pitifully for life!’’ 


he passed through the gate and was now 
being held by three or four of the men. 
I could see that he was badly frightened ; 


- and so I untied the stake-rope from my 


saddle and commenced knotting a noose 
at its end. 

“Shin up that tree, one of you,” said I. 
“We'll finish this business right hyar. 
Thar’s no room fer murderers on this 
plantation. If thar’s any killin’ ter be 
done I'll try ter ’tend to it myself.” 

The fellow faced me for a moment in 
sullen silence, and I could feel my courage 
oozing out at my finger ends. Hanging 
the man was the very last thing in my 


of two hours before, for it had hurried 
up my impending troubles with the dar- 
kies and brought matters to a climax. 

“Yaller Tom,” said I, recalling the 
name Rufe had given him, “That cur of 
your’n snapped at Sue’s heels an’ I killed 
him. Then you tried ter knock me in 
ther head with a wedge, an’ that leaves 
me with another debt ter pay. I'll swing 
ye up ter this limb, if ye say so; or I'll 
give ye twenty minnits ter git off ther 
plantation fer good. You're a pow’rful 
bad nigger, Tom,” I continued, raising 
my voice higher; for I saw that Miss 
Bates had followed Lee back to the 
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stables and was standing by the fence, 
her face as pale as death, but silently 
listening to all that passed. “If thar was 
a soul on the plantation willin’ ter say a 
good word fer ye, it mought be different; 
but ye see—” 

And then, suddenly, the good word 
was spoken, just as I had hoped and felt 
that it would be. 

“T’ll answer for Tom,” said Miss Bates, 
coming forward. “He was raised on the 
plantation and was one of the Judge’s 
best hands. If he promises me to make 
no more trouble I will vouch for his 
good behavior.” 

He promised. As I listened to his 
frantic words of thanksgiving I could 
not help feeling that Tom might come in 
time to be one of my most trustworthy 
assistants; and in proof of my confidence 
—or possibly of my trust in Miss Bates’ 
judgment—I placed Sister Sue in his 
especial care, very much to his delight 
and to my own satisfaction as well. 

And that was the last of my trouble 
with the Spottswood niggers. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Midnight Arrivals. 

The early months of ’65 saw the South- 
ern Confederacy on its last legs with every 
indication pointing to a total collapse in 
the near future. Sherman had swept 
through the Carolinas, and Charleston 
and Columbia had fallen at his approach. 
Johnson was retreating towards Raleigh, 
doggedly showing his teeth when 
crowded, and fighting over every step of 
lost ground. The last hope of the South 
was centered in General Lee, whose 
wearied army lay behind the entrench- 
ments at Richmond, quiet, but watchful 
and dangerous, like a wounded lion 
crouching for its final desperate spring. 
Every messenger from the East brought 
tidings of fresh successes for the Yankees. 
Every hour witnessed the Star of the 
Confederacy sinking lower, with its radi- 
ance dimmed by the mist of defeat. The 
majority of thinking people—T. Breck- 
enridge Upshaw among others—were 
willing to admit that the end of the losing 


struggle was near at hand. After five 
years of hard fighting it was tough to 
acknowledge ourselves beaten, but we 
had it to do, nevertheless. The game of 
war is rarely played to a draw, and the 
final shuffle at the beginning of this year 
found the Johnnies left without a trump. 
A good bit of “bluffing” followed, as a 
matter of course, but we all knew what 
would follow a forced “show-down,” and 
we were not surprised when it came. 

In the meanwhile I had been working 
steadily for the interests of Burris & 
Leach, and was beginning to get things 
in fairly good shape once more. The job 
of managing the plantation had turned 
out to be, in many ways, an easier one 
than I had expected. The hands were 
working faithfully and well and seemed 
reasonably contented with the wages paid 
them at the end of the week, though the 
sum given each was small after knocking 
out the price of grub and other supplies 
furnished. I had been afraid of having 
lots of trouble with outside parties — 
guerillas and others—but I guess we were 
too close to the Federal post for that. 
There had been a little difficulty once, 
when Captain Hall and three or four of 
his men tried to skip out with Sister Sue; 
but the niggers stood by me all right and 
the fight only lasted a few minutes. We 
buried a couple of the bushwhackers 
next day, but Yellow Tom was the only 
man on our side to get a scratch. Little 
Lee was perfectly crazy during the ex- 
citement, and actually stole one of my 
pistols and ran out doors to get a closer 
shot; but Tom brought him back in 
safety, though one of the attacking party 
—whom we afterwards planted —was 
clipping at the nigger’s head with a sabre 
every jump of the way. Even the old 
Judge had to take a hand in this fight. 
As firearms were scarce, he contented 
himself by sitting close to an open win- 
dow, and swearing at the Captain for an 
infernal coward who was only fit to make 
war against women and cripples. At 


‘another time a party of Confederate re- 


cruits made a clean sweep of our com- 
missary department, but the Judge 
































seemed to think this a matter un- 
worthy of notice, and chatted easily 
with the officer in command while 
his men sacked up the flour and 
strung the sides of bacon to their 
saddle-horns. 

By this time the old man and 
myself had come to be on the best 
of terms, and I could always rely 
upon his advice in all matters re- 
lating to managing the plantation. 
Mrs. Spottswood was also very 
kind to me, and the boy kept close 
at my heels from daylight till dark; 
but his aunt always insisted upon 
calling me Mr. Upshaw, and seemed 
to think that I held, as overseer of 
the plantation, only a little higher 
position than the niggers them- 
selves. I attempted to get on friendly 
terms with her at the start, but she 
wouldn't have it that way, and so, after 
a while, I dropped back on my own dig- 
nity, tried to keep out of her way as much 
as possible, and would hardly ever speak 
to her unless she put in the first word. 

One evening, along in the last days of 
March, I was coming from the field with 
the boy at my side at usual, when Miss 
Josie met us on the driveway near the 
big gate. I was intending to speak to 
her as she passed, but her eyes were look- 
ing square over my head in the way that 
I knew so well; and so I buttoned up my 
lip and walked on without a word. This 
sort of an occurrence had grown to be so 
common that I never dreamed of Lee 
noticing it; but it seems that he did, for 
he grasped at my hand and stopped short. 

“Wait a minute, Aunt Josie,” said he; 
and, as she turned, he commenced on 
her, with his little blue eyes flashing as 
brightly as her own. 

“T want to know why you don’t speak 
to Breck when you meet him. I want to 
know all about it. Gran’pa talks to him 
all the time, and why can’t you? If Breck 
is a gentleman you ought to speak to him 
—you know that as well as I do. And 
if he zsz’t, I don’t see why that should 
make any difference. Gran’pa says that 
Frank Wells never knew the meaning of 
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‘** Wait a minute, Aunt Josie,’ said he.’’ 


the word gentleman, but, for all that, 
you're always glad when he comes to 
see you.” 

Frank Wells was a favorite subject of 
conversation with Lee, and for some 
reason I had grown to look upon this 
unknown gentleman asa particular enemy 
of my own. I think it was the mention 
of his name that kept me from breaking 
away from the boy and making a run for 
the house, when I saw the angry flush 
that rose to Miss Josie’s cheeks. I could 
tell that her temper was thoroughly 
aroused, and in a moment my own heart 
was throbbing in anger; for she bowed 
low with mock courtesy and held out 
her hand. 

“You must excuse my unfortunate 
lack of politeness, Mr. Upshaw,” said she. 
“T hardly thought you so sensitive, and 
certainly had no intention of injuring 
your feelings.” 

I would have died rather than touch 
the tips of her fingers. 

“Ther complaint is Lee’s, not mine,” I 
replied; and I am glad to say that my 
voice was as cold as ice cream in January. 
“T thoroughly understand my posifion on 
this plantation, an’ I reckon I have shown 
my ability to secure respect whar I felt I 
had need for it. You're perfectly wel- 
come ter speak ter me or not, as you 
think best.” 


ee 
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And then I returned her bow with the 
same show of ceremony and walked on 
without another word. My brain was in 
a whirl and my heart felt as heavy as lead. 
For the first time in many weeks I had 
serious thoughts of riding in to Little 
Rock and telling Burris & Leach to go 
to the devil with their entire business; 
but pride kept me up and I determined 
to stick at my post if it broke my heart. 
To tell the truth, the heart of Breck 
Upshaw was, just then, already in a badly 
shattered condition. 

1 was restless that night, and the 
chickens were crowing for twelve before 
my eyelids grew heavy and began to 
clcse. I suppose that was why my first 
sleep was so sound; but there was really 
no reason why I should dream that Miss 
Josie had eloped with Frank Wells— 
whoever he might be—and that I was 
listening to the hoof-beats of their flying 
steeds as they vanished down the road. 
However, I awoke with a start to find 
that a part of my dream was a reality, and 
that I could actually hear the crunching 
of horses’ feet on the gravel; but the 
sound, instead of dying away, was grow- 
ing plainer every minute. I was instantly 
on my feet and dressed, and ran down 
the stairs and into the hall below. The 
stars were shining dimly, but there was 
light enough to show me the figures of 
two horsemen as they crossed the lawn 
and halted by the veranda steps. I did 
not hail them. I preferred letting them 
make their business known in their own 
way. But I cocked my revolver as I 
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swung it forward, and the click of the 
lock told them that their presence was 
discovered. ' 

“We're friends,” one of them called 
out softly. “Is everything all right in 
the house ?” 

“Nearer right thar than in the yard,” 
I replied, in the same low tones; for I was 
anxious to avoid disturbing the family, if 
that was possible. ‘‘Who are ye, an’ 
what’s yer business ?” 

“Oh, we're friends, I tell you. Call 
the Judge and he will tell you so. Be 
quick about it, too, for I think we are 
followed.” 

“T’ll call nobody till my questions are 
answered,” said I, growing more sus- 
picious every moment. “The Judge don’t 
see strangers except in his reg’lar office 
hours.” 

I could hear them whispering together; 
and then I suddenly discovered that I 
was not alone in the hall. Another pistol 
had clicked in the darkness and I could 
see the shape of a woman’s head ona 
level with my shoulder. 

“Ask their business once more ,— 
Breck,’ murmured a well-known voice, 
with a noticeable pause between the last 
two words. ‘Give them one more 
chance, and only one. We can manage 
them; for the darkness here is in our 
favor.” 

In some mysterious manner our hands 
joined in spite of the gloom, And then, 
for the last time, I turned to our unknown 
visitors and repeated the challenge. 

(To be continued.) 


WE LOVE THEE. 


Stern, rigid Winter, with but niggard cheer 
We greet thy coming in bright Autumn’s wake. 
Yet, sooth, we love thee well; nor would we make 
Willing exchange of frost and flying flake, 

For endless Summertide, serene and clear. 


Chicago, Ills. 


Lew F. WILsoNn. 
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THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA. 


By ALLAN ERIC. 








HERE is no section 
of the globe which 
is more interesting, 
no part of the tropics 
f= more curious and 
~ wonderful,no region 
inall the world more 
beautiful than the 
West India Islands. Indeed, I doubt 
whether there is any place within the 
torrid zone so lovely as almost any part 
of tropical America. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing that no island of the Great Antilles 
is further away from us than eighteen 
hundred or two thousand miles, it is a 
fact that less is known of them, except 
in a very general way, than of Equatorial 
Africa. It may appear strange, but it is 
a fact, nevertheless, that in the West 
Indies I have stood in many places in 
the mountainous parts of the interior 
where white men are rarely if ever seen, 
and where the black people, and the 
descendents or remnants of the Carib 
tribes go as naked beneath the hot tropical 
sun, and in the wild forests of wonderful 
giant growths, as they do on the shores 
of the Victoria Nyanza. 

The most beautiful of the West Indias 
is Jamaica. I shall never forget my first 
sight of this island. I had heard of 
“ spice-scented breezes,” but this always 
seemed to be in part a myth of the early 
navigators. So when I first caught the 
scent of the balmy land breeze as we 
steamed along the beautiful shores, the 
air seemed laden with the sweet perfume 
of spices and tropical fruits; for Jamaica 
is primarily the home of the pimento, or 
“ailspice” tree, the banana and the palm. 

We steamed through the Haytian Sea, 
aud scarcely had the verdant mountains 
of Hayti faded in the distance, when 
Jamaica loomed up before us; and we 
saw ahead what appeared to be cumulous 
clouds extending far above the horizon; 


but they were not clouds, but the lofty 
mountains of Jamaica, which become 
more and more distinct as we can clearly 
make out the land. How lovely the island 
looked as we ran close along shore. 
There had been a heavy shower, for a 
time shutting off the view of the island; 
but soon the sun came out bright and 
hot, when Jamaica stood towering before 
us, its palm-fringed shores more beautiful 
than before. In the background the 
mountains—emerald at their bases, and 
gradually blending with the azure toward 
their peaks, the loftiest of them being 
hidden in the fleecy clouds that hung 
like a mantle about their summits—all 
clothed in the most luxuriant verdure to 
their very peaks. From their bases, 
sloping gradually to the shores of the 
Caribbean, lay fertile plantations of ba- 
nanas and sugar cane. The foliage of 
the trees, of the darkest, richest green, 
was varied by lighter shades; and, wet 
with the recent shower, with the sunlight 
falling upon it, the whole landscape glit- 
tered, a mass of green and gold, merging 
into the dark shadows of the mountains 
in the background. The tall plumes of 
the palm trees, stirred by the gentle 
breeze, caused the drops of water to fall 
like diamonds to the virgin soil below; 
and, as they struck the lesser foliage be- 
neath on their glancing course to the 
ground, a sound like a gentle murmuring 
fell upon the ear. 

So much for the first sight of this 
wonderful, fairyland, the ‘‘ Princess of the 
Antilles.” 

A writer who has visited Tropical 
America is very apt to go into ecstacies 
over the wonderful plant growths, the 
palms, the vast plantations of sugar cane, 
bananas and cocoanut palms, the native 
“provision grounds”’ or gardens of yams, 
cassara and guava; the cocoa, lime, or- 
ange, mango and bread fruit, tamarind 
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and other wonderful trees; for no one can 
help admiring the beauties of the tropics. 
A magazine article would not suffice 
wherein to tell of the beautiful forests; 
the balmy air Jaden with the odor of the 
nutmeg and the pimento; the trees, plants 
and flowers; the rafts constructed of bam- 
boo and laden. with log-wood, bananas 
and cocoanuts that are seen floating down 
the beautiful Rio Grande. 

Landing at Port Antonio, I took a 
steamer along the coast to St. Ann's Bay, 
which has often been styled the “ Garden 
of Jamaica,” from whence the trip over 
the mountains and across the interior was 
made in the royal mail coach, drawn by 
mules, all the way over winding roads 
shaded by lime and coffee trees, through 
fertile savannahs and “pens,” as the es- 
tates are called, to the little village of 
Euarton. Here I entered a primitive 
carriage on the little West Indian Rail- 
way, and was whirled along through 
plantations, cocoanut walks, and tunnels 
under the green hills; past quaint old 
Spanish towns, to Kingston, the seat of 
government of the island, and a city of 
about 60,000 inhabitants. As I entered 
Kingston from the north it lay spread 
out on a level plain, the mountains in the 
rear, and the blue Caribbean stretching 
away in front towards the South Ameri- 
can coast. When I left Kingston by 
steamer, it very closely resembled Cape 
Town, South Africa, as seen from the 
harbor, being located at the foot of lofty 
mountains. 

The Island of Jamaica is possessed of 
many natural wonders and many physical 
features of interest. The north coast of 
the island lies ninety miles to the south- 
ward of Cuba, and 445 miles east of 
Colon, on the Isthmus of Panama. The 
nearest part of the continent of America 
to Jamaica is Cape Gracias a’Dios in the 
Mosquito territory, which is 310 miles 
to the southwest. The aboriginal name 
of Jamaica was Xaymaca, a word sup- 
posed to imply an overflowing abundance 
of rivers. The name is derived from two 
Carib words, “Chabaiian,” signifying 
water, and “Makia,” wood. The com- 
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pound sound would make Chabmakia, 
and, harmonized to the Spanish ear (the 
Spanish having occupied the island from 
the time of its discovery by Columbus 
on May 3d, 1494, to May rith, 1655), 
would be Chamakia, corrupted in more 
modern times to Jamaica, denoting a land 
covered with wood, and therefore watered 
by shaded inlets, or, in other words, 
fertile. 

Many suppose Jamaica to be a volcanic 
island, probably because Port Royal was 
destroyed by an earthquake some two 
hundred years ago. The only volcanic 
formation in the country is at Loulayton, 
in the Parish of Portland, on the north- 
east end. There is, however, no defined 
crater, and the volcanic materials are the 
only evidence remaining. Earthquakes 
of some violence are not infrequent occur- 
rences, however. 

It is said that Columbus, having been 
asked on a certain occasion to give a 
description of the physical features of 
Jamaica, took a large piece of paper, and 
crushing it in his hand threw it down, 
saying: “There lies Xaymaca as I first 
saw it from the ship.” And so it is—a 
pile of lofty mountains rising from the 
Caribbean. The highest chain of mount- 
ains on the island is the “John Crow” 
range, which extends in a northwesterly 
and southeasterly direction in the Parishes 
of Portland and St. Thomas, dividing the 
Rio Grande valley from the eastern part 
of the island. This is more a plateau, 
of an elevation of about 2000 feet, than 
a mountain range, but there are lofty 
peaks, among others the Blue Mountain 
peak, which is about 7000 feet high. In 
the highest part of this lofty plateau isa 
barren, worthless tract of limestone 
formation, much of which is covered by 
what is known as honey-combed rocks, 
over which it is almost impossible to walk. 

In the Parish of St. Elizabeth, in Ac- 
compong, or Maroon Town, there is a 
particularly wild formation known as the 
Cockpit Land, which bids defiance to the 
traveller. The formation is of white lime- 
stone, sharp, irregular and jagged, with 
little earth, and formed into a series of 
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circular arenas, like inverted cones, with 
very irregular sides, but preserving the 
formation throughout, and terminating in 
most instances with a hole at the apex. 
These arenas are of all diameters, and 
the ridges where the cones unite are very 
irregular and sharp, presenting very steep 
and vertical rocks of considerable height. 
This country is particularly impassable, 
and is said to have been a powerful strong- 
hold of the rebellious slaves during the 
insurrection. 

The numerous rivers and springs that 
abound along the coast in most parts of 
the island justify the name—“ Land of 
Springs.” Many of the rivers flow unin- 
terrupted to the sea, but there are many 
“interior rivers,’ which have no outlet. 
Some of the chief rivers are Plantain 
Garden, Yallahs and Morant, all at the 
easterly end of the island. The Back 
and Stony rivers furnish some of the 
loftiest and most picturesque waterfalls, 
and some of the wildest and most 
romantic scenery in the island. It was 
on one of the naturally fortified ridges, 
surrounded by Stony River, that the 
notorious Nanny, the renowned Maroon 
leader, held out against the regular troops 
in 1739. Cave River is a striking ex- 
ample of an “interior river.” It is in the 
Parish of St. Ann, on the easterly end of 
the island. Rising in the John Crow 
Hills, it flows in an easterly direction, and 
twenty miles from the coast it sinks, and 
thence has a subterranean course of six- 
teen miles, rising again four miles from 
the sea, to which it then flows. The 
Rio Neuvo or Dry River, sinks sixteen 
miles from the sea. In floods this is a 
most formidable river, and formerly went 
‘‘down,” as the natives say when a river 
overflows its banks (meaning, probably, 
that the water comes down from the 
hills), cutting off communication along 
the south side of the island. 
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The limestone formation, so prevalent 
in Jamaica, furnishes many .caverns and 
sinkholes of great size and grandeur. 
Caverns of unknown extent abound. But 
few of the caves have been explored. 
The Rio Cobre Cave, at some distance 
from its mouth, is obstructed by vast 
bodies of water. Peru Cave is another 
beautiful cavern, with vaulted chambers, 
one of them being illuminated by sink- 
holes from the top. 

But to return to Kingston, the seat of 
science, art and literature in Jamaica. 
The principal educational institution is 
the Institute of Jamaica. Its organization 
in 1879, led to the creation of a “ Board 
of Governors of the Institute of Jamaica,” 
consisting of several members appointed 
by the Governor, their duties being to 
estabiish and maintain an institution com- 
prising a library, reading room and mu- 
seum; to provide for the reading of papers 
and the delivery of lectures, and holding 
examinations on subjects connected with 
literature, science and art; to award 
premiums for the application of scientific 
and artistic methods to local industries; 
and to provide for the holding of exhi- 
bitions illustrative of the industries of 
Jamaica. 

Among the objects in the museum may 
be mentioned a collection illustrative of 
the zoology of the island. A collection 
of the woods of the island fills one room, 
The herbarium contains complete sets of 
ferns, the grasses and sedges, and the 
orchids of Jamaica, all scientifically 
named. There is a large collection of 
Jamaica shells; and the insect cabinet of 
sixty drawers contains an interesting 
collection of Jamaica entomology. The 
birds and fishes of the island are well 
represented, each specimen having its 
scientific name attached. 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE COYOTE: AN APACHE TRADITION. 


Of all the thousand and one ramifica- 
tions of the different animals, wild or tame, 
none has stronger claim to intelligence, 
and few if any greater genius and appli- 
cation when placed where nature de- 
mands those traits to assert themselves, 
than the much despised coyote which 
roams the plain and mountains hunted 
and hated by all other living animals and 
human beings. Some months ago, while 
discussing the habits, customs and tradi- 
tions of the Chiriachua Apaches with their 
White Chief, Captain Jeffords, who still 
lives in a lonely mountain home in Ari- 
zona, (his band, the Royal Chirachua’s, 
being prisoners at Fort Sill, where they 
were taken by General Miles in 1886) I 
made some such statement as the above, 
when he related the fact that the Apache’s 
so far from disliking the coyotes, look 
upon them as their kin. Their tradition 
teaches them that, afar back in their early 
history, the Evil Spirit, being angry at 
some of their people, turned them into 
coyotes. To-day this is firmly believed 
by this tribe of the Apaches, and for one 
of them to kill a coyote would bring 
ruin on the rest of the tribe. Thus the 
coyote is not considered an intruder but 
is a welcome visitor in the Chiriachua 
Indian’s camp. 

“I do not wonder at the Indian’s beliet 
in their kinship” said their “ White Chief.” 


They posess many similar character- 
istics, and in some of the habits peculiar 
to each there exists a great resemblance. 

“For instance: Let either a band of 
Apaches or coyotes be taken by surprise, 
and they will scatter instantly, disappear- 
ing in a most mysterious manner. Not 
only in this secretiveness and caution is 
their resemblance traceable, but in many 
other habits; one of the most interesting 
of which is the manner in which both rid 
themselves of vermin, which is as curious 
as it is clever: 

“In Arizona the heat and dearth of 
water naturally breeds vermin. Not only 
are animals tortured with these pests, but 
humanity, particularly the Indian, whose 
habits are conductive to such a condition, 
are notexempt. I have frequently known 
them to walk from forty to sixty miles for 
a bath, not from an inborn desire for clean- 
liness, but from the necessity of ridding 
themselves of these pests. The coyotes 
resort toa similar method. On a moon- 
light night one may see them in bands 
trotting toward a river, each carrying a 
stiff wing or tail feather from some large 
fowl in its mouth. On reaching the river 
they plunge in and swim out to the deep- 
est water until the end of the nose with 
the dry feather held between the teeth 
is alone visible. The vermin then, in 


preference to drowning, take refuge upon 
the dry feather; upon which Master 
Coyote coolly drops his load of living 
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freight into the water, and shaking him- 
self walks off with a clear conscience and, 
one can almost imagine, a smile lurking 
on his cunning face. And little wonder, 
for clever enough he is. The Apache 
does not carry a feather in his mouth, but 
he uses his hair for the same purpose— 
allowing it to float on top the water until 


_ the vermin have all left the body, when 


he swims to shore, and literally plasters 
his hair with wet clay, until the pests are 
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THE MASSENA QUAIL. 


According to modern ornithologists 
the habitat of the Massena Partridge is 
confined within meager limits, including 
only the tablelands of Mexico and the 
adjoining districts of Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona. As it is most frequently 
found at high altitudes (from 4,000 to 
6,000 feet) and must therefore be proof 
against a moderate degree of cold, it is 


MASSENA QUAIL. 


smothered. Sometimes the clay is left 
on two or three days before it is washed 
off. There are numerous other instances 
in which there exists a similarity between 
the Apache and the coyote, which appar- 
ently gives strong ground forthe Apaches’ 
tradition.” ALIce Ro.iins CRANE 

Los Angeles, California. 

snoncassanilies 

THE study of Nature is our duty and 

shou!d be our greatest pleasure. 





quite possible that the range of this 
particular partridge extends farther north 
than is generally supposed, and probably 
as far west as the mountain ranges of 
Southern California. It is a common 
game bird in Northern Mexico, where 
the Bob White and the blue topknot quail 
are also numerous, but it is rarely encoun- 
tered at any considerable distance east 
of the Rio Grande. 

There are many local names for Cyr- 
tonyx Montezume, of which that of 
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“Massena Quail” is perhaps the most 
commonly used. It is also known in 
Arizona as the “Fool Quail.” while 
Texan sportsmen know it as the “ Black. 
bellied Quail,” or shorten the name to 
“Black Quail,” simply. Our excellent 
illustration renders a detailed description 
of this bird unnecessary. Though long 
known to southwestern sportsmen it is 
only in recent years that naturalists have 
essayed a description of its appearance 
and habits, and the 
first fully identified 
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“The note of the Massena is a low, 
murmuring whine, more like that of the 
rock squirrel than a bird, and can be 
heard quite a distance. They are fond 
of laurel, arbutus, cedar berries, and tree 
berries, and go to water regularly every 
day. During my service in Texas I was 
out one day with a ranchman who had 
captured these birds on many occasions, 
and he called them “ Mountain Guineas” 
or “Rock Quail.” From my own experi- 

ence I have learned 





eggs of this species 
were found and des- 
cribed in 1890. 

In volume XI of 
Sports AFIELD 
(October, 1893), 
Lieut. J. M. T. Par- 
tello writes of the 
Massena Partridge 
as follows: 

“The Massena 
variety, of whose 
habits and ways so 
little is known, is of 
a different species 
from his cousin of 
the cerulean plum- 
age. Instead of 
Starting away at 
railroad speed and 
endeavoring to es- 
cape his pursuer, 
this peculiar bird 
lies snugly con- 
cealed and will not 
move unless actu- 
ally forced to do so. He makes fine 
hunting for dogs, but he ranges so high 
and nests in such unfrequented places 
that no civilized dog would undertake 
such a contract. Their favorite resort 
is a rocky ravine that begins well up in 
the mountains, though they quickly fall 
in with changed conditions of life. In 
Mexico they are sometimes seen living 
contentedly in cages. Their nest is in a 
hollow in the ground or else placed plump 
against a satol plant. 
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that when flushed 
they fly but twice, 
the last time only 
a short distance, 
and if pushed 
closely will seek to 
escape by hiding. 
They are not a diffi- 
‘ cult bird to hunt 
after once discov- 
ered; but it requires 
sharp eyes and con- 
siderable beating of 
the brush to chase 
them from their 
concealment. A 
good dog would be 
invaluable for the 
purpose, but as 
there are few if any 
in the country, 
those bipeds who 
desire the sport 
must depend en- 
tirely upon their 
own senses and 
whatever experi- 
ence they may have had in such matters.” 
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INDIAN PARTRIDGES. 





The partridge family has numerous 
representatives in the different countries 
of the globe, and in this respect India is 
particularly favored. We can hardly 
wonder at the number of English sports- 
men annually visiting the jungles when 
we consider the immense variety of game 
that awaits their deadly aim. Tiger 
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shooting and pig sticking have charms 
for the daring few; but to those who 
prefer the shot-gun to rifle or spear, India 
offers attractions which can hardly be 
equalled elsewhere. 

The illustrations given represent two 
species of Indian game birds as accur- 
ately as photographs of mounted speci- 
mens can hope to equal representations 
of life. They were furnished us through 
the courtesy of Dr. W. O. Blaisdell of 
Macomb, IIl., who 
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NOTES OF A NATURALIST. 





Writers on natural history keep up the 
discussion as to why rabbits, grouse, 
quail and other kinds of game are more 
plentiful in some years than in others. 
To this list of queries I might add: why 
do bees send out more swarms some 
seasons than others? A writer in the 
January Sports AFIELD takes the com- 
mon side of the question that the present 

unusual abundance 





has the originals in 
his possession. The 
Black Partridge 
(Francolinus Vul- 
garis) is from Cal- 
cutta, and is badly 
mounted. In gen- 
eral build and ap- 
pearance the bird 
resembles the ordi- 
nary quail, but has 
longer legs and 
doubles the quail 
in weight. The 
Chukor Partridge 
(Cacabis Chukor), 
imported from Ka- 
rachi, India, is a 
beautifully marked 
bird, can be pre- 
served in any 
quantity in their 
own country and 
would doubtless 
live and thrive in 
any American cli- 
mate. Dr. Blaisdell 
reports that they stand the Illinois win- 
ters well, even with the thermometer 
down to twenty-eight below zero. The 
average weight of the Chukor Partridge 
is about two and one-quarter pounds. 
sae Pate: ceil 

FRIENDS of the bluebirds will be glad 
to learn that they are slowly reappearing 
in their accustomed haunts. It was sup- 
posed that the species had met total des- 
truction in the fearful blizzards that swept 
the Gulf States two years ago. Probably 
a very few escaped. 
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of rabbits, quail and 
grouse is due to 
their not having 
been “drowned 
out,” and adds that 
dry seasons are the 
ones when rabbits 
are most plentiful. 
So? So great a 
judge of elemental 
affairs as Lincoln 
said that great 
men place different 
estimations upon 
important subjects. 
I therefore enter a 
friendly protest to 
the claim of the 
dry season advo- 
cates, and deny that 
the unusual abund- 
ance of the game 
mentioned is at all 
due to the reduced 
amount of precipi- 
tation. 

Who ever saw a 
drowned bunny, or a nest of quail des- 
troyed by rain? I have been observing 
these things for a long series of years, 
and have never found any fatality of the 
kind. During the past two years the 
rainfall along the Mississippi in North- 
eastern Missouri has been very liberal; 
the record for the summer manths of 
1896 being as follows: July, 8.01; Aug- 
ust, 3.90; September, 9.44. Here we 
have an excess of twenty-one inches—a 
regular high-water time. And yet I have 
never seen a larger number of quail or a 
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greater population of rabbits than we now 


have. What is true of 1895 and 1896, 
also happened in 1889 and 1892. Both 
were seasons of heavy rains, and there 
was the same abundance of game, as re- 
ported by the writer in Sports AFIELD 
and Forest and Stream. 

Now, as to the influence of wet or dry 
seasons upon the increase of rabbits, 
quail and grouse, I would say that all of 
these forms of life are constantly sur- 
rounded with dangers from owls, crows, 
minks, snakes, and others of their natural 
enemies. A summer of much rainfall 
produces a great growth of weeds and 
grass, and in this the bunny, the quail 
and the grouse find their best protection. 
Rank and dense vegetation count fully 
one hundred per cent. towards the safety 
of any animal life developed on the earth’s 
surface. Then there is another principle 
governing this matter which is not com- 
monly considered: Some classes regu- 
late their welfare by the condition of the 
season. Thus, bees seem to have a 
knowledge that to send forth many 
swarms when the season is dry and food 
scarce, would not be the wisest course 


to pursue. 
* 


* * 

My antipathy towards hawks is some- 
what softened by a little experience and 
a closer study into the life habits of those 
much abused birds. While hunting 
squirrels one day in August, a pretty 
Cooper’s hawk (accipiter Cooperiit) came 
darting through the tall forest and 
alighted in a dense tree within range of 
my Winchester .32. I shot off-hand, 
without much care as to sighting, and 
was surprised to see the hawk fall. Wish- 
ing to learn of its diet, I made an exami- 
nation, and found its craw almost empty. 
A variety of beetles and worms had com- 
posed the last lunch of this luckless bird. 
In September a large white-tailed hawk 
made a dash at some chickens in the 
grove near the writer’s home, and, in its 
anxiety to secure a much-needed feast, 
became caught by one wing on a barbed 
wire fence. Grasping the wires firmly in 
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his talons, he held on until we made him 
a captive. We kept the bird several days, 
and it became quite tame, and would eat 
different things given it—sausage seem- 
ing to be its special delicacy. It is my 
belief that hawks and owls suffer greatly 
from enforced hunger, and that extreme 
want alone compels them to attack com- 
mon domestic poultry. 


Alexandria, Mo. JASPER BLINES. 
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Photographs of Animal Life. 


Sports AFIELD’s request for photo- 
graphs of the smaller animals and birds 
opens an interesting field of labor for 
many of us who possess time and oppor- 
tunity galore. I shall try my hand at 
catching photographs of the bluebird, 
ivory-billed woodpecker, paroquet, and 
other feathered rarities, and trust that 
some of the brethren in the Northeast 
will kindly satisfy my curiosity as to the 
exact appearance of the porcupine, fisher 
and marten. Let us labor together in the 
cause of mutual instruction. 

BerT MELDRUM. 

Meldrum'’s Bayou, La. 

ial 

OnE of Kansas City’s taxidermists, 
Frank Dixon, is in the Rocky Mountains 
in pursuit of boundless wealth, following 
a clue which would have puzzled Sher- 
lock Holmes in his best days. A year 
ago, while mounting a deer’s head sent 
him from Colorado, Dixon discovered 
some yellow particles between the teeth, 
which proved on closer inspection to be 
gold dust. He argued that the deer must 
have been grazing in a locality where gold 
in abundance lay at the very grass roots. 
Through correspondence he discovered 
that the deer had been shot near the head 
of a certain stream in Western Colorado, 
and he immediately started to the spot, 
accompanied by a friend, a goldsmith, 
who shared his enthusiasm. Recent 
advices from Dixon state that their quest 
has so far been fruitless. They have 
killed several deer and found their teeth 
fairly encrusted with the precious metal, 
but no other trace of gold has been 
discovered. 
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DAYS WITH THE DEER HUNTERS. 


Deer hunting: What a host of recol- 
lections are recalled by those simple 
words. What pleasures and troubles to 
be carried into camp at night and talked 
over with the boys! What great plan- 
nings of to-morrow’s campaign, while our 
bones are still aching from to-day’s! 
What appetites for supper, and what 
suppers, too, for the weary hunter. 

Who of our readers has not looked 


forward to an outing season, with friends 


most congenial and everything the heart 
desires in the way of an outfit? Who 
does not know the pleasure of a search 
through his “den,” to select and pack for 
shipment such articles of camp utility 
and personal use as he may be expected 
or may desire to furnish? And who, 
after all the preliminaries have been 
attended to, has not been content to 
patiently await the appointed day of 
departure for camp? 

Tom’s favorite sport is angling, Dick 
spends his outing in pursuit of quail, part- 
ridge and rabbits, but Harry and I prefer 
the glorious freedom of the primeval for- 
est, the cold, bracing weather, and a good 
depth of snow, through which we can 
start at dawn in search of the rifleman’s 
chosen game. Yes, we like to start out 
after deer. Sometimes we were so far 





“after” that we don't catch up that day; 
but then, you know— 


“A deer, shot at and scared away, 
May live to be got at some other day;”’ 


and with this as our motto, we never 
despair. 

Business prevented me from joining 
our party on the day we were to start 
for camp, but I followed on a later train, 
and was forced to walk out from the rail- 
road, “toteing” my baggage across several 
miles of rugged and difficult country. 
About noon I reached our tent, standing 
close by the shore of a beautiful forest- 
locked lake, and was greeted with frantic 
demonstrations of joy by the bull-terrier 
Joe,the gift of an old trapper the previous 
year. Joe had been left to guard the tent, 
and was “chained to his post,” actually 
as well as figuratively. In expectation 
of my coming the boys had left a note 
on the box-table, pinned down with a 
fork, explaining that they had distributed 
themselves variously in search of the most 
promising indications of game. The 
interior of the tent showed the usual 
signs of its occupants’ hurried breakfast 
and more hurried departure, but the camp 
seemed well supplied with eatables, and, 
after helping myself to such food as 
seemed most attractive at the time, I 
donned my ‘“‘woods duds” and was 
soon on the hunt for game indications of 
my own. 
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Right here it will be appropriate to 
mention that our party was composed 
of a number of congenial spirits, further 
bound to each other by the ties of a 
strong and lasting friendship. When we 
are congregated together for a season of 
recreation in the forest, one man’s affair 
is that of all for the time being, and a 
deer killed by any one of us is a deer for 
the whole party. We do not hunt for 
profit, nor for reckless slaughter to see 
how large a score we can make. Conse- 
quently this article is in no wise intended 
as an “abbatoir” record. Yet, as we all 
had families at home, it was surprising 
how many deer were required to ‘go 
round” and at the same time keep the 
camp supplied with meat. Then, too, 
there are the friends who gratefully wel- 
come a nice piece of venison or a pair 
of plump partridges; so, if we are tempted 
to record the kills, it is only to tally off 
against the number of recipients, and not 
necessarily as a matter for publication. 
Suffice it to say that our joint expenses 
would generally purchase far more veni- 
son than we kill; but the enjoyment of 
even our most unsuccessful hunts is 
beyond the purchasing power of dollars 
and cents. 

The first afternoon’s tramp satisfied 
me of the presence of deer, and also 
as to where I had best place myself 
the next morning at daybreak. Upon 
my return to camp I found the boys all 
in from their several excursions, supper 
cooking, and a general consultation in 
progress. It was decided that each man 
should be given an equal showing for an 
early shot at game, and Doc and myself 
were delegated to a section of country 
with which we were fully acquainted. 
Supper was followed by an hour or two 
of pipes and Pedro. Then we turned 
into our comfortable bunks, and about 
the time I was getting settled for a good 
sound nap, I heard Louis’ familiar: “ Ed, 
it’s half-past three. Get the fire started,” 
and knew that there was to be no further 
rest for the weary. Sleep being out of 
the question, the next best thing was to 
get out and prepare the cakes for break- 
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fast. We could not live in camp without 
buckwheat cakes. Fried deer liver and 
bacon, coffee,and some of Doc’s excellent 
camp biscuits, go to make up a substan- 
tial meal that will help a fellow over 
many a weary. mile before the inner man 
calls for the lunch bag; but cakes are 
essential all the same. They are necessi- 
sities and luxuries combined. 

With the first streaks of dawn we are 
filing away from our tent, bound for our 
respective districts. Our hearts are filled 
with hopes of a lucky day and it presently 
appears that they are not in vain. Before 
we are fairly settled at our posts we 
hear the sharp crack of a rifle from the 
north, where Ed is stationed. Other 
shots follow in quick succession, and we 
feel assured that there will be venison 
galore for our evening meal. But we 
can hardly follow all the other boys and 
still keep proper watch at our own points; 
so, for this day at least, we will take the 
reader into our company. 

Doc is down the runway about eighty 
rods, and another runway crosses between 
us. Consequently we each stand a good 
show fora shot. There goes Doc’s gun! 
Be ready now for anything coming our 
way. Ah,there they come—two of them! 
Steady! Wait till they reach that open- 
ing! Bang-—clickity-bang! Missed did 
you say? Well, perhaps; but let's go 
over and see. Well, here is sign that 
one shot was not a miss—and here again, 
where the two deer have separated for a 
few jumps, there is some more very plain 
“didn’t miss” sign on the snow. And 
now, since our morning’s work is so well 
commenced, we might as well go over 
and see what Doc has been doing. 

Doc has secured his game, and we 
turn to and assist him in taking care of 
it before following those that are bearing 
our mark. This necessary work com- 
pleted, we take up the trail of our two 
deer, and in a few minutes have found 
one of them, which we dress and hang 
inatree. Then we press forward. The 


trail of a wounded deer is one thing of 
which no man knoweth the end thereof, 
and though it is yet early in the day the 
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coming of darkness may yet find us fol- 
lowing fruitlessly on. Formerly, our 
respected grandsires and uncles could 
take down their old muzzle-loaders, step 
out behind the barn, or to any more con- 
venient spot, and throw a deer cold in its 
tracks at the first fire; but those days 
are past and gone, and with them the 
deer that were so easily secured. The 
kind we get nowadays calls for skillful 
stalking, accurate rifles and perfect marks- 
manship, and still they are seldom secured 
at the first shot. My rule is to make the 
first shot a good one and then keep on 
shooting as long as the deer remains in 
sight. In fact I try to keep the woods 
so full of flying lead that it is positively 
dangerous for that deer to move or stand 
still; and yet, some of them do make me 
positively tired with their long-winded 
jaunts, even though the invitation to fol- 
low comes in the form of great red 
blotches on the snow. 

“Come on, Jim,” says Doc. “ Let us 
get this one and then we'll quit for the 
rest of the day.”’ 

On and on we go, the jumps growing 
no shorter. nor the blood less plentiful ; 
but all things have an end, and a wounded 
deer must stop sooner or later. At last 
we find that our game has settled down 
toa walk. Later, he has stopped to gaze 
back over his trail, and then passed 
slowly onward over the next hill. We 
light our pipes and rest for awhile, allow- 
ing our game time to find a quiet spot 
and lie down. When we start forward 
once more we exercise the greatest care 
to prevent noise, and carefully watch each 
thicket or fallen tree that might afford 
shelter to a recumbent deer. I am follow- 
ing the trail, while Doc keeps abreast 
but a little to one slde. Suddenly the 
game is up before us, dimly seen beyond 
the crest of a little rise, and our rifles ring 
out almost simultaneously. And five 
minutes later we are on our way back 
towards camp, towing the dead deer over 
the snow in our wake. 

We manage to get two of our deer 
to the tent, where we find a note saying 
that all the boys have gone to bring in 
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“Ed's big buck.” We hang our game in 
a conspicuous place, and add to the note 
a postscript saying: ‘Gone back for the 
rest. Have supper ready when we get 
back—awfully hungry;” and again take 
to the woods. 

But who could crowd the enjoyable 
incidents of that hunting trip within the 
limits of a magazine article? We were 
all out for sport, and sport we had in 
abundance. Even Joe, the brindle bull 
terrier, covered himself with glory by 
giving chase to a real live and very lively 
bear. We followed their trail through 
the snow until we came to where Bruin 
had turned and cuffed his pursuer into a 
state of abject discouragement, and then, 
as he seemed to have kept on at a livelier 
gait than ever, we decided that further 
chase would be labor thrown away. Out- 
side of this incident our experiences were 
merely such as befall all deer hunters, 
and if you would learn their exact nature 
you have only to join some party bound 
for the woods and secure a season’s en- 
joyment of the most glorious sport that 
the sons of Nimrod ever knew, or that 
legislators ever made laws to protect. 

James A. KNIGHT. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
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CURES FOR CAMP INJURIES. 


(Continued from January Issue.) 


Unless accustomed to outdoor exercise, 
sportsmen will occasionally be troubled 
with chafeing from long jaunts over rough 
country. In such cases, powder the parts 
with starch or flour, or anoint with tallow. 
Bathe parts in whiskey and water at 
night. Vaseline, or any oil may be used. 

Eye InjurtEs.—Wash all dirt out, dry, 
and put in vaseline, cream, milk or oil. 
Pad and bandage to keep eye quiet and 
from light. If sand, dirt, etc., is in the 
eye, wipe it out towards the nose with a 
moistened cloth over a bit of wood,.match 
or tooth-pick. 

DrRownED.—The person may be as 
limp as a rag, breathing entirely stopped, 
and to all appearances dead. If only a 
short time in the water, five to eight 
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minutes, the heart has not as yet ceased 
to beat. It must be remembered that 
cessation of the pulse of the wrist 
amounts to nothing. Loosen the clothes 
around the neck and chest. Turn the 
body face down, over a log or your knee, 
open and clear the mouth, and pull tongue 
forward, between the teeth, rolling the 
body a little. Immediately lay the body 
flat on the back, with a coat or something 
placed under the shoulders. Draw the 
tongue and chin forward. About sixteen 
times a minute draw both arms above 
the head as far as possible, returning them 
to the side of the body, squeezing the 
sides of the chest at the same time in 
order to free the lungs of as much air as 
possible. Repeat the arm movement 
quite slowly for twenty minutes before 
listening for the heart-beat. If resuscitated 
give a little brandy or whiskey, rubbing 
the face, chest and hands with the same. 

Ear.—Insects may be removed by 
dropping water or oil into the ear until 
they float upon the surface. 

FracturEs.—Fractured bones of leg 
or arm. Put into position as nearly as 
possible by pulling the part; then bandage 
ona small, thin board, shingle, paste-board 
or branches. Pad the parts first with a 
pad of cloth, coat sleeve, stockings, etc., 
stuffed with grass or hay. Splints thus 
formed can be tied on with a bandage, 
handkerchief, stockings, pieces of cloth 
or stout cord. Call or transport to a 
surgeon. If a stretcher is needed, one 
can be improvised. 

Fish Hooks —Remove from the flesh 
by careful manipulation. If impossible, 
then cut along the side of the hook with 
the point of your hunting-knife, until the 
point of the hook is. released. Wash 
parts carefully and bandage. If this, or 
any other wound, after a day or two, be- 
comes inflamed, red and painful, open the 
wound and let the pus or matter out. 

Dubuque, lowa. DR. J.W. FOWLER. 

To be concluded. 
raasiasiatelillieadaiasatii 

A measure protecting the ‘possum as 
game was recently killed in the Georgia 
Legislature, after a hard fight in its favor. 
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RABBIT SHOOTING ON THE SNOW. 





A census of American sportsmen would 
probably reveal the fact that for every big 
game hunter there are a hundred poor 
fellows who perforce must content them- 
selves with rabbit shooting. The writer 
belongs to the unfortunate majority. I 
have hunted ever since! was large enough 
to carry a gun, have shot away kegs of 
powder and more than a ton of shot, and 
to the best of my knowledge have never 
killed anything larger than an occasional 
wild goose or a couple of red foxes. But 
I am a rabbit-slayer from away back, 
and don’t you forget it. All modern 
sportsmen are “specialty artists” in their 
way. Your other contributors have their 
particular lines of sport, and I have mine. 
Montezuma goes in for elk and antelope 
killing and broncho-busting; Barnes, for 
wading around in the overflow and punch- 
ing torpid and debilitated bear from their 
snug winter quarters in hollow trees; but 
I am a bunny-buster, and prefer to wade 
through snowdrifts and kick my game 
out of grass tufts and brush piles. It is 
all a matter of individual taste, and I am 
content to pose as a fourth-rate sportsman 
so long as I manage to get my share of 
the fun. 

Tradition tells us that this portion of 
Iowa was once plentifully stocked with 
game of all descriptions, and that elk, deer 
and bear used to throng around the 
pioneer’s camp and contest among them- 
selves for the privilege of getting killled. 
Some of the oldest members of this com- 
munity are chock full of hunting stories, 
which would be deemed too improbable 
for publication in any sportsmen’s journal 
that has a reputation for veracity to sus- 
tain. One old fellow in particular—ke 
lives over on the head of Thunder Creek, 
and I hope to be his grandson-in-law 
some of these days—has survived so 
many remarkable bear fights that he has 
a bran new one to spring on me every 
Sunday night. I sort of stand in with 


the old man by reason of my ability as 
a hunter; but he don’t approve of shoot- 
ing rabbits wilh a shot-gun, and I have 
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stood a whole lot of slack talk from him, 
first and last, in regard to my shameless 
habit of butchering game at short range 
with a double-handful of number sixes. 

Gran’pa Johnson has a “ huntin’ dorg”’ 
which he has promised me as a sort of 


chromo on my wedding day. It is a 
liver and white pointer pup, of unknown 
breeding, and remarkable for a pro- 
nounced absence of bench-winning char- 
acteristics. He is beefy, hound-eared and 
pug-nosed; but he can come nearer find- 
ing a rabbit where there’s none to find 
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As I remarked before, Track is a dandy, 
the old gun is all right,and I am a regular 
darling when it comes to making a double 
on rabbits at anything under a hundred 
yards rise. And half of the fun is to 
watch that pup retrieve. He has a great 
opinion of himself,-has Track; and he 
seems to think itis part of his duty to carry 
the game. He will point, flush, and drop 
to command, and hewill bring in the game 
in a manner that would bring tears of 
joy to the eyes of a Haberlein or Waters; 
but when he has trotted back with the 

















‘- And half of the fun is to watch that pup retrieve.” 


than any animal of his age and inches in 
Central Iowa. Give me Track—good 
sensible name that!—and my old four- 
teen-gauge muzzle-loader, and I'll guar- 
antee to find every rabbit in a forty-acre 
field, and kill every one 1 find. This is 
a guarantee with money behind it, and I 
am open to any offered challenge for 
wagers not exceeding fifty cents. 

I would like to get some of the wild 
Western readers of Sports AFIELD out 
in our back pasture and give them a taste 
of real, unadulterated, old fashioned sport. 





rabbit to within fifteen or twenty feet of 
me, it takes all my persuasive eloquence 
and most winning smiles to induce him 
to come an inch nearer. Evidently he 
considers it his rabbit, and feels that he 
should take it forthwith to Gran’pa 
Johnson without taking chances on my 
problematic honesty of intention. . 

One day last week there was a light 
snowfall, and I have been pretty steadily 
on the go ever since, harvesting my rabbit 
crop. I tried to borrow the dog for the 
time being, but Gran’pa Johnson wouldn’t 
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let me carry Track home with me, even 
for a single night. As a last resort I 
decided to board with Track while the 
snow held on, and I have about decided 
that it isn’t such a bad arrangement after 
all. Or it wouldn’t be if the old man 
wasn’t such a great hand for bear stories. 
When he thinks of a new one he has to 
tell it right away, and his brain seems 
wonderfully active for a man of his age. 
Everything he sees reminds him of some 
incident in his remarkable past. The 
other evening, when his grand-daughter 
was at the piano, he had to remark that 
her pawing the keys reminded him of an 
awful big bear that he had never told me 
about before; and then he favored us 
with a story fully two hours long. And 
if our marriage day ever comes around, 
I suppose Gran’pa Johnson will stop the 
ceremony to tell how much the bridal 
party reminds him of a lot of bear stand- 
ing on their hind legs in a haw patch, or 
to compare our corpulent parson to some 
four hundred-pounder that he shot in the 
crab apple thicket back of Bill Newsome’s 
horse lot. Isn’t it strange how some of 
those old fellows allow their fondness for 
hunting to pop up in sight at all times, 
like a rabbit dodging around a hedge 
fence? Maybe I'll have the same failing 
in my old age. Who knows! 
Monroe, Iowa. W. H. Taytor. 





THE CAMP WE DIDN'T MAKE. 





Paul and I began our camping experi- 
ences by planning a trip which, as it 
chanced, I was unable to make; but not 
being of an easily discouraged kind, we 
swallowed the disappointment, continued 
hopeful in the prospect of a bye and bye, 
and forthwith began the planning of 
another excursion. 

All through the following winter, as 
we sat around our ever burning, yet never 
consuming gas log, the-trip we didn’t 
. make and the camp we were going to 
make were the great subjects of conver- 
sation. They say that there is more 
pleasure in the anticipation than in the 
realization, and, whether that is so or not, 
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there was at least great pleasure in the 
first state and great hope in the second. 
If there is a camping ground between 
Lake Superior and the Illinois Line 
and the Mississippi and Lake Michigan 
which did not come under our considera- 
tion during that long winter, it was be- 
cause we knew nothing of its attractions. 

Now Paul is the happy possessor of a 
color box and some talent, and his friends 
call him an artist. I ama lover of every- 
thing in Nature—possibly excepting cats 
and snakes; and although neither of us 
are either hunters or fishers, there is a 
vast deal in the great out-of-doors to 
interest us. It is Paul’s chief delight to 
spread out his green-lined umbrella and 
sit at the home end of a charming bit of 
landscape, introducing certain assorted 
colors to a piece of paper; while I am 
fond of watching the growths and forma- 
tions, the birds and the butterflies, and 
the actions of the waters, the winds and 
the clouds; and we both delight in the 
free woods-odored air, the green, rolling 
hills and the blue, darting waters. I be- 
lieve Paul would rather sit and paint than 
do almost anything else. In fact I know 
of but one interruption he will tolerate, 
and that is when I rise up from my 
broiling operations and call, “Frogs 
ready.” I have no wish to infer that he 
would not rather paint than eat. Gener- 
ally he would; but frogs mark the excep- 
tion to the rule. 

So, whenever the fates and our mutual 
desires and inclinations drew us together, 
during the winter months, the conversa- 
tion invariably turned to the summer 
woods and waters and that all absorbing 
topic, camp life. With feet stretched 
comfortably near the fire and hands 
equally near the apple dish, the charms 
and beauties of Wolf River, Star Lake, 
the Flambeau Country, the Penokee 
Range, the winding valley of the Fox, 
the spirit-haunted Minnewaukon, Devils 
Lake, or historic Mackenac were dis- 
cussed and dropped and discussed again 
until the very ground we never trod was 
familiar; ever anon branching off to pre- 
vious experiences with other comrades, 
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or to the dim, far away dream of that 
some-day-to-be-taken trip to Mexico and 
the home of the Aztecs. 

All that winter our friendship grew 
and thrived on apples and camp chat; 
but, pleasant as it all was, it seemed that 
the summer could not come quickly 
enough. And we were indeed glad when 
the waters flowed free between the green 
banks again and the sun was in the air, 
and the leaves on the trees, and the birds 
told us that the summer was come. 
Then the fires of impatience burned in 
our breasts; and as our nostrils mhaled 
the smell of the green earth, the longing 
for the woods and the waters, the hills 
and the fields, came more and more. The 
winter was now but a memory, the years 
past but yesterday, but the morrow and 
our departure seemed an eternity. And 
in our to-day we planned and begged and 
even bought, until tents and lines and 
cooking kits and provisions and route 
and all else were had or ready to be had 
when our morrow should come and we 
would strike for Minnewaukon. Indeed 
it was a Minnewaukon—a Devil water— 
for us. It has been often said that to- 
morrow never comes, and true to the 
proverb our morrow came not. My 
vacation was planned and secure, but 
Paul’s—ah, the bitter disappointment of 
that lonely July day when I called on my 
friend and, with face as long as my yarn, 
he said he couldn’t go. No vacation for 
him that year, Man proposes, Employer 
disposes. Woe’s me—and Paul. 

Weare still talking camp, still planning, 
still waiting for our tomorrow; but bitter 
as is the disappointment, long as the to- 
day is, distant as is tomorrow, we are 
nevertheless, much cheered by the 
thought that we have had some—yea, 
and even a great deai—of pleasure in 
“The camp we didn’t make.” 

CHARLES W. Lams. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





THE superintendent of the Yellowstone 
National Park reports that all game, with 
the exception of buffalo, continues to in- 
crease in the park. 
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WHEN I GIT RICH. 

When I git rich, I've figgered out 
That, ter fit me up, hit’ll take erbout— 
Er thousan’ dollars—Shucks! that soun’s high ; 
But ther things I want ’twill take dust ter buy. 
Tew rifles—I reckon that tew’ll dew ; 
Er .50 fer b’ar, an’ er .22— 
Fer squir’ls an’ sich; an’ sakes alive ! 
I’m boun’ ter git me er .25. 
Now, rifles ar’ cheap—that’s dead ter rights ; 
But hit costs ter rig ’em with Lyman sights, 
Tools an’ sett triggers an’ pistol grips; 
So I’ll figger ther three at er hunderd chips. 
Then I’ll want er shot-gun—ther muley kind— 
Ther dandiest one that er chap kin find ; 
An’ ter fix fer shootin’ at game an’ spots, 
I’ll buy am/’nition in kyarload lots. 
Then I’ll git me er punt an’ er fine canoe, 
Sum saddle stock, an’ er buckboard tew ; 
An’ er hull blame kennel of houn’s an’ sich— 
Yas, Ill buy er hull bench show when I git rich. 
An’ ev’ry year, with my dorg an’ gun, 
I’]l hunt all over ther yarth fer fun ; 
An’ moose an’ mallards an’ snipe an’ b’ar, 
T’ll knock ’em erkitin’ ev’rywhar. 
An’ as wastin’ meat is allus er shame, 
I'll hire ten niggers ter tote my game. 
Hit’ll cost like forty, but that’s no hitch, 
Fer dern expenses !—when I git rich. 

El Paso, Texas. A. L. KALI. 

s ae 

THE subject of game protection is 
attracting a great deal of attention in 
South Dakota. A number of bills having 
this end in view are being prepared for 
presentation to the present Legislature. 

— ~.- 

RECENT advices from Victoria, B. C., 
state that there is danger of an uprising 
among the Indians on the north coast of 
that province. The trouble has come 
about through the interference of the 
provincial authorities with the aboriginal 
custom of holding “potlatches” or ca- 
rousals after a successful sealing or fish- 
ing season. At these feasts the young 


braves torture themselves in various ways, 
and end by tearing up a live dog with 
their teeth and devouring the quivering 
flesh. Missionaries have invoked the aid 
of the law to abolish this last reminder of 
the old barbaric ceremonials, and it is 
thought that serious trouble will follow. 








“There is certainly thing in angling that tends to produce a gentleness 0) spirit and a pure serenity 
of mind.”—WASsHINGTON IRVING. ‘ 





THE VOYAGE OF THE ARAMINTA, 





Several years ago—four or five, if I 
remember rightly—one of Sports 
AFIELD’s correspondents attempted to 
run the upper White River in a small 
boat and met with disaster somewhere 
in the Boston Mountains. I was living 
at the time in Springfield, Missouri, some- 
thing like a hundred miles from that part 
of the river traversed by your unfortunate 
explorer, but I knew the peculiarities and 
treachery: of the White from past experi- 
ence, and the published account of his 
interrupted trip interested me more than 
a little. I read the article over and over 
(the dog-eared copies of the magazine 
are still stowed away at the bottom of 
my “ war-box”’) and in course of time my 
conviction grew that I had a mission to 
perform in this world. It was my duty 
to complete the exploration of White 
River. I must commence where the 
other fellow left off; brave the perils of 
inland navigation; risk my scalp among 
the untutored natives of the Ozarks (I 
was born on Crawfish Prairie, Eelinoy); 
starve for weeks on a diet of fried fish 
and roast possum; suffer, in fact, every 
extremity known to the bravest and rash- 
est of adventurers, in a heroic attempt to 
run my craft slap through from Beaver 
to Terrene, via Gray Rock, Calico Rock 
and every other rock, big or little, along 
the course of the crookedest stream in 
the Southwest. 


Beaver, let me explain, is the name of 
a little town half way along the branch 
road leading from Seligman to Eureka 
Springs. It is called Beaver because 
there is a dam somewhere in the vicinity. 
I know it is there, for I saw it every day 
for a week; and I heard several others 
while we were working away at our cabin 
boat. You see, Jack Matthews was 
running the hammer most of the time, 
and the lumber was seasoned, and the 
nails wouldn’t always drive; and whena 
fellow’s sore thumb gets in the way of 
the hammer, what is he going to do? 
Jack and I argued that question a dozen 
times a day; but, when it came to a com- 
mand of forcible language, we didn’t trot 
in the same class, and so I finally with- 
drew from the discussion. Dis—cuss—ion 
is a suitable word to use right here. I 
couldn’t think of a better one in a week. 

I wish I could give the lines and 
dimensions of the Alithesome Araminta 
—length and beam, sheer, overhang, free- 
board and all. She was built after an 
original: design by J. Matthews, W. R. 
Y. C., and Jack still has the drawings 
and specifications; but he won’t give ’em 
up. I can’t even tell you how she was 
rigged fore and aft; but I know that she 
carried a battery of two guns and a six- 
shooter—not counting fishpoles and a 
two-gallon jug—and that the cabin was 
so big that it run pretty near out to the 
edge of the hull all around. She cost 
us twenty-seven dollars for raw material, 

















FISH AND FISHING. 


and we finally swapped her for—but hold 
on, I’m getting ahead of my story. 

Jack was a fisherman—or thought he 
was. I was an angler. That was where 
we differed. I once tried to tell Jack all 
about Sir Isaac Walton, and to impress 
upon his unreceptive mind a few of the 
more important doctrines promulgated 
by that great father of anglers. I wasted 
enough eloquence to have converted a 
whole tribe of Hottentots from the error 
of their ways; but Jack only listened 
with a dreamy sort of a smile and kept 
right on chopping up bait for his night- 
lines. I remember we had fried catfish 
for breakfast next morn- 
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recent and more peaceful days. A cor- 
respondent on some St. Louis daily was 
once out of material upon which to build 
a two-column article, and accordingly 
hatched up a yarn abovt some guerrillas 
who robbed the bank at Centralia, were 
followed south by the Federals, and 
eventually exterminated in a skirmish 
close to the ferry in question. They had 
hidden their ill-gotten wealth— sixty- 
three thousand dollars in silver—in a 
cave near the river, and their leader sur- 
vived his wounds long enough to tell the 
surgeon just how the money could be 
found. The directions—with accom- 





ing, and that I was fly- 
casting till noon, with 
big bass jumping all 
around me, and never got 
a single strike. 

Well, we finished our 
boat, took on a stock of 
provisions and _ started. 
The river led through 
romantic scenery, and 
the current was all we 
couldask. The first day 
out, we made a run of 
about ten miles, hung up 
on four shoals, two drifts 
and a sand bar, and were 
supremely happy and in- 
fernally miserable by 
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turns. We had our 
trolling lines out through 
all the best water and 
caught more fish than we cared to keep; 
principally bass and croppie. Next day 
we made a longer run, caught more fish, 
and hung up oftener and harder. That 
night we camped near Mayberry’s Ferry; 
a place with a history. It is the crossing 
point on the old Wilderness Road be- 
tween Springfield and Little Rock, and 
was in the heart of the field of operations 
in 1861-2, when Marmaduke and Price 
were fighting to hold Missouri for the 
Confederacy. War traditions cluster in 
every valley and around every knob in 
the vicinity of Mayberry’s Ferry; but its 
greatest claim to notoriety was gained in 





“The river led through romantic scenery.”’ 


panying diagrams—were inscribed in the 
surgeon’s prescription book and after- 
wards lost, and it was left to the general 
reader to guess how the reporter man- 
aged to get at the facts; but it was a 
good story, all right, and over a hundred 
parties of treasure seekers visited May- 
berry’s Ferry within twelve months after 
its publication. Texans, Kansas Jay- 
hawkers, people from all parts of the 
country swarmed like bees around the 
entrance to every cave in the entire 
region, and it was years before the ex- 
citement died out and the last of the 
over-credulous gulls bent their steps 
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homeward with downcast hearts and de- 
pleted pockets. 

Below the Ferry the river widened, 
but without any perceptible gain in depth. 
Shoal followed shoal. Twenty times a 
day we had to get out in the water and 
push the Blithesome Araminta over broad 
stretches of gravel or through beds of 
soft mud. The party referred to in the 
first paragraph of this article had found 
too much water for his purpose; we had 
too little—and our supply of whiskey 
grew lower each day. Twenty miles 
from the outlaw’s treasure cave the old 
ark settled herself between two boulders 
in barely ten inches of water, and the 
current was too strong to let us “back 
up an’ try ag’in.” We were “stalled,” 
past redemption. 

We waited three days for an accommmo- 
dating rain to come along and raise the 
river. For three days we fished, smoked 
and played cribbage. Three days; and 
all that time Jack was gaining renewed 
proficiency in the use of bad language, 
and I grieved in silence because my own 
thoughts might not find utterance. There 
was a monotonous sameness about my 
friend’s remarks, and I wondered at it. 
His language was that of a common fish- 
erman; comparatively barren of pictur- 
esque adjectives and musical variations. 
In a word, I could have done a better 
job of “cussin’” myself; but respect for 
Jack’s feelings kept me silent. 

At last, a kindly hearted mountaineer 
hitched up his mule team and hauled us 
across to the railroad. He chaiged us 
nothing for the trouble; we charged him 
nothing for the Blithesome Araminta. 
On both sides it was a spontaneous and 
voluntary exchange of courtesies. We 
knew of a better abiding place than that 
poor, stranded, whiskeyless boat, and 
turned our backs upon it without regret. 
He “allowed” it would make a “ powerful 
good shanty”’ providing it could be trans- 
ferred to less moist surroundings; and so 
we gave it to him with our blessings. 
He was a nice man—that mountaineer— 
and he had happily encountered two 
more of the same kidney. We met in 
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all friendliness and parted without heart- 

burnings. May his voyage down the 

river of life be a pleasant one, and in a 

lighter craft than the unfortunate Ara- 

minta. C. F. PAYNE. 
Sedalia, Missouri. 





THE REDFISH LAKES, IDAHO. 





See Frontispiece 


Perhaps more is generally known of 
Idaho’s game than of the species of fishes 
found in that far-away Northwestern State. 
It is not to be inferred from this that 
modern anglers are less prone than their 
brethren of the rifle or choke-bore to 
venture into new fields of sport, or that 
distances appear of greater importance in 
their eyes; but it is in the nature of things 
that firearms should precede the rod and 
reel in the exploration of practically un- 
known territory. Our pioneers were 
hunters as they were men of war— 
from necessity. They could discover an 
Indian’s connection with some friendly 
or hostile tribe by the braiding of his 
scalp-lock or the pattern of his mocca- 
sins, and they knew the beasts and birds 
by sight and had names of their own for 
each and every one. But of the wealth 
of piscatorial life hidden beneath the sur- 
face of lake and stream they knew but 
little. They were not fishermen, except 
when stern necessity forced them to a 
calling foreign to their dispositions 
Then, it is to be presumed, “all was fish 
that come to their net.” Just fish. And 
if there was an attempt at classification, 
they probably followed that of the school- 
boy who divided all the fish of his catch 
into three lots: “ Big ones, little ones an’ 
minners.” 

The anglers of the present day are 
more discriminating, but have not yet 
carried their book lore to all the waters 
of the West. And in many localities, 
Science has stepped in and simplified 
matters for the fisherman by listing the 
fishes, describing their peculiarities if 
such exist, and fathoming the depths in 
which they are to be found. Such was 
the work done by an expedition sent in 
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1895, by the U. S. Commission of Fish 
and Fisheries, to the headwaters of the 
Salmon River in Idaho. 

The group of lakes known collectively 
as the “Redfish lakes” lies on the west 
side of the Salmon River Valley at the 
east base of the Sawtooth Mountains. 
The Alturas, Pettit, Yellowbelly, Redfish, 
and Stanley lakes are the principal mem- 
bers of the group. Each lies in its own 
basin scooped out by glacial action, and 
their surroundings are broken and rug- 
ged. The lower slopes of the mountains 
are heavily wooded with giant growths of 
Murray pine, Douglas fir, and occasional 
clumps of cottonwoods; but above the 
timber line, the peaks are barren—in 
some cases totally without sign of soil 
or vegetation. At the level of the lakes 
the altitude is about 7,200 feet. 

Redfish Lake, the largest, is about six 
miles long and a mile wide. It is also 


_the deepest; the maximum depth found 


by soundings being 296 feet. Alturas 
Lake is smaller and shallower, but is 
unsurpassed in beauty, lying in the shad- 
ows of the evergreen hills like a diamond 
set in an emerald circlet. Its waters are 
very cold, and so pure and clear that the 
bottom is easily discernible at a depth of 
forty feet. The lakes generally are fre- 
quented by waterfowl such as the mal- 
lard, merganser and grebe; and a good 
many bear visit them to feed upon the 
dead salmon along their shores. 

In the spawning season there is a fairly 
good run of Chinook and Fraser River 
salmon. Cut-throat and bull trout are 
also quite plentiful in the lakes and the 
inlets connecting them with the Salmon 
River, and there is an abundance of 
‘‘yellowbelly’ or squawfish, Columbia 
River suckers, Rocky Mountain white- 
fish, dace and shiners. 


o. —_—_—- 





THERE is considerable talk of organiz- 
ing a national anglers’ association, the 
better to control the fisheries along the 
Potomac River and protect the finny deni- 
zens of streams under the jurisdiction of 
the District of Columbia. Its probable 
membership will include a number of 
persons of public prominence. 


Glints from the Gunnison. 


The shooting and fishing was excellent 
last season. This section of Colorado is 
famous for its numerous large trout, and 
the catches made from early spring to 
late in the fall are almost phenomenal. 
During June of the past year (1896), Lee 
Clay caught trout weighing as follows: 
8, 8, 734,7%4,7%4,7%, 6%, 6%, OM, 
634, 534, 534, 5141 5s 5, 5321 541 7%, 
pounds each. This record will give an 
idea of the grand sport enjoyed by our 
anglers. Judge McDougal sent an 
immense trout, measuring 27% inches, 
to H. M. Bostwick of Denver, who has it 
nicely preserved and on exhibition. 

My fishing comrade William Knode 
landed many large trout last season, the 
largest weighing more than ten pounds 
and measuring over twenty-seven inches ; 
and I secured a “ whale,” which was after- 
wards frozen in a great block cf ice and 
exhibited in Colorado Springs, marked 
to weigh 10% pounds. Many times dur- 
ing the past year I have taken, in one day’s 
angling, all three of the varities found in 
these waters, namely: the rainbow trout 
(salmo trideus), the Rocky Mountion 
trout (sa/mo purpureta), and the Eastern 
brook trout (sa/velinus fontinalis). Each 
variety is most abundant in some par- 
ticular streams; the rainbow and Rocky 
Mountain trout being more plentiful in 
the lower Gunnison River from the Palli- 
sades to Black Cajion, while, the upper 
Gunnison, Ohio Creek, Taylor River, and 
the Tomichi and Cochetopa abound with 
the red speckled beauties. 


* 
* * 


When a man has more good things 
to eat than he really knows what to do 
with, he surely ought to be thankful. 
Only lately we had in the house at one 
time the three kinds of trout mentioned, 
sage chickens, mallard ducks, jack-snipe, 
snow-shoe and jack rabbits and venison. 
When people pay sixty cents a pound for 
trout and twenty-five for venison, they 
are considered luxuries; but here it is 
different. You not only can get your 
game and fish for nothing, but you get 
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well paid in the sport you have going 
after it. And besides the recreation, there 
is the beautiful scenery surrounding you: 
the rugged, majestic cafions, the lovely 
flower-laden meadow, the broad mesas, 
the snow-capped peaks, and the purest, 
clearest cold waters rnshing madly adown 
dark defiles or placidly meandering 
through wide meadows. 
* 

* * 

When I lived in this region eight years 
ago, the largest trout taken did not 
exceed four or five pounds in weight, but 
now, and for the past few seasons, seven, 
eight, and even ten to twelve-pounders 
are common. _ This really does prove 
that fish properly protected increase 
rapidly, and the same theory holds good 
in regard to game. I am proud to state 
that hereabouts the game and fish laws 
are well respected. In fact, the “great 
unwritten law” is here more patent than 
those laid down in the books. My theory 
(when I was secretary of a famous gun 
club) was always to associate with the 
market hunters on friendly terms and 
impress on them by example the neces- 
sity of observing the laws. If you get 
even one market gunner on your side, he 
will prove an ally of vast importance; for 
it must be remembered that he is an 
interested party and has the time and 
knows the way to reach his brother 
would-be law-breakers. I must admit 
frankly that some of my best and most 
enjoyable shooting and fishing compan- 
ions were market hunters and dog 
breakers. I can look back to years ago 
and recall the many pleasant and instruc- 
tive days spent afield with that grand 
character, the ‘“‘Old Veteran,” whom I 
always considered the best shot I ever 
knew (and I have met many famous ones). 
Still farther in the past I see the dog 
trainer, ‘‘ Bow-legged Billy”; then, my 
sturdy, true as steel, old Scotch friend 
the “ Master Mechanic;” then, ‘“‘ Leather 
Breeches,” on the lower Columbia (in 
Washington); and lately, “ Truthful Wil- 
liam” of the Gunnison. But Iam getting 
away from the subject. 


The Colorado fishing season lasts from 
June to December. On Thanksgiving 
Day parties were going trouting. “ Truth- 
ful William” hooked a monster trout after 
the middle of November. Too much 
could not be written of the attractions 
offered by this region to sportsmen gen- 
erally. Each branch of sport, each variety 
of game and fish, each stream and mesa 
deserves an article from the pen of some 
talented author and the best work of the 
artist’s brush. CROCUS. 

Gunnison, Colorado. 

: aie. : 

THE total expenses of the Illinois fish 
commission for the two years ending 
September 30, were $21,834. The com- 
mission has been doing a good work, 
distributing many thousands of young 
fishes throughout the State. The game 
fishes distributed were principally black 
and white bass, croppie, pike, ring perch 
and channel cat. 

‘iahecigiiiiinasaassinis 

Tue Ohio fish commission has inaugu- 
rated a campaign of extermination against 
the German carp, being convinced that 
to the voracity of this fish may be attribu- 
ted the almost total extinction of black 
bass in many of the waters of the State. 
The carp feeds largely upon the spawn 
of other species, and, unless prevented, 
will soon have the lakes and rivers to 
themselves. Deputy game and fish war- 
dens are instructed to seine the waters 
in their respective districts and destroy 
all the carp taken. 

aE “ae 

A host of our readers will be pleased 
to learn of the appointment of Dr. J. A. 
Henshall to the superintendency of the 
United States Fish Hatchery at Bozeman, 
Montana. A more appropriate appoint- 
ment could not have been made. We 
congratulate Dr. Henshall upon his good 
fortune and the Government upon having 
obtained such a capable official. 





A German carp weighing 12 pounds 
was recently caught out of the Arkansas 
River at Wichita. And still there are liars 
whosay that noble stream is not navigable. 

—Kansas City Star. 

















The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. 





He is the only one that regards } 


the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


ural desire to be useful to him. 





FOX-HUNTING IN LOUISIANA. 


From Rosalie Plantation, a fine old 
country place, long and widely known 
for the hospitality of its owners and its 
location in the heart of first class hunting 
grounds, we rode forth in company with 
Mr. R. H. Barrow, its present proprietor, 
bound for a fox chase. It was the morn- 
ing of December twenty-first and there 
was promise of an ideal day for our sport. 
The air was bracing, the ground covered 
with a heavy frost that sparkled like dia- 
monds under the rays of the rising sun, 
and, as the deep notes of the eager hounds 
responded to the vibrating tones of the 
hunting horn, we felt as if transported to 
those happy hunting fields that have been 
so beautifully and graphically described 
by the noted Nimrods of the past. 

We were soon upon the hunting 
grounds, and the play opened. The min- 
gled notes of Boley and Tan told that the 
inveterate destroyer of Southern poultry 
had been rudely startled from his morning 
nap. Then Grady was seen rushing over 
the hill to the assistance of his packmates, 
his musical mouthing chiming with that 
of Fanny who eagerly followed. The 


pace through the field was a hot one. 
As the quartette of hounds dashed into 
the adjoining thicket Reynard appeared 
on the other side, and then, with one 


simultaneous cry, the entire pack joined 
in the music of the chase. Rising in the 
stirrups we answered with a whoop of 
encouragement. Having to ride some 
distance around to avoid that curse of 
fox-hunters, a wire fence, we reached a 
little opening in time to witness as granda 
race as ever delighted the eye of sportsmen. 

A loss had been made in crossing a bit 
of burned broom sedge over which it is 
exceedingly hard for dogs to trail; but 
the delay was brief, for at this juncture, 
a “colored gemman” sang out, “ Dar he! 
Hyar he goes!” and the dogs hearkened 
to this announcement with a rush. Mak- 
ing a short circle, the fox emerged from 
a thicket in full view, evidently somewhat 
distressed from his sharp run. The pack 
came thundering on, with Tan, Grady 
and Gyp struggling for the lead. After 
one more circle Reynard attempted to 
cross an opening, but his ptirpose was 
thwarted by Mr. Barrow in a vigorous 
sight chase. The fox was turned from 
his course and momentarily halted in a 
cotton row; but the warning cry was get- 
ting nearer and he seemingly nerved him- 
self for the struggle of his life.* But it 
was too late. The coming pack had 
sighted his retreating form. With a 
grand burst of music they rushed for- 
ward, and two hundred yards farther the 
race came to an end. Every member of 
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the pack was in at the death, having per- 
formed their duty faithfully and well. 
Few sections of the South can excel 
this for genuine sport. The planters are 
all lovers of the chase—true descendants 
of generations of fox-hunters—and their 
favorite game can be found in abundance. 
The woods are full of wildcats and hares, 
and the deer and quail shooting is unusu- 
ally fine. Through the generosity of 
Major Charles Percy, his magnificent 
pack of black-and-tan hounds has been 
turned over to us, and when considered 
in addition to Mr. Barrow’s good ones 
and Mr. Thayer's Colorado importations, 
may be safely termed invincib!e—several 
foxes having fallen victims to their unerr- 
ing scent and great speed in the past 
ten days. PHCENIX. 
West Feliciana Parish, La. 





BEAGLES AS FIELD DOGS. 





It is really difficult to say just why 
the beagle does not receive more general 
recognition as a dog capable of furnishing 
his owner good sport wherever he may 
be hunted, regardless of section or lo- 
cality. Asa recent writer in Forest and 
Stream truthfully says, there is hardly a 
section of the United States which is not 
adapted to the use of beagles. However 
much the birds or deer may vary in num- 
bers in different parts of the country, the 
rabbits are sufficiently numerous for sport 
everywhere. 

Asa sport, it ranks with the best. And 
in many of its parts it is the best. In 
shooting birds, the work of the dog when 
the birds are found lasts but a moment. 
The work of the beagle, when its quarry 
is found, is only begun. There is then 
for many minutes the melody of the 
voices, swelling sweet and full and dying 
away as the eager chase comes and goes 
in all the desperation of pursuit and the 
uncertainties of it, in which the actors 
are cunning and swift. The sportsman 
must be vigorous in changing from point 
to point, and his judgment in anticipating 
the course of the chase must be good, 
else he will find himself thrown out. To 
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kill the rabbit while it is flitting through 
the brush or a narrow space in some 
hazy vista requires a dégree of skill with 
the gun which but few possess, even 
though they may be most skillful in 
shooting on the wing. True it is that 
rabbit shooting is easy if one makes it 
easy, as bird shooting is easy if one sneaks 
up and takes pot shots; but rabbit shoot- 
ing ahead of the beagle orchestra, the 
woods ringing with the fullness of im- 
portunate music, and the swiftness of the 
sport and the uncertainty of results, make 
a combination which must be experienced 
to be appreciated. 

And yet this sport is within the reach 
of the masses of sportsmen, regardless 
of class or condltion. The dog is small 
and easily maintained at a small expense 
for food and shelter. His training is 
much simpler than the training required 
for bird dogs, and it is so simple that any- 
one who knows the sport can accomplish 
it. A fair skill with the shotgun or rifle 
is necessary, but the gun itself may be 
any old thing in the shape of a gun, be- 
cause rabbit shooting is short-range 
shooting. The man with a $500 gun is 
no better equipped for this sport than is 
the man whose gun cost $5. Rich and 
poor may gratify their love of the most 
perfect and beautiful according to their 
means, but for practical efficiency they 
are on the same footing. 

And the lands of the people of the 
United States are open to all who wish 
to hunt rabbits. Land owners object to 
bird hunters, and much of the land in the 
States is closed against them. Big-game 
hunters encounter the same obstacle, 
with stringent game law restrictions 
added. But the rabbit hunter can roam 
free as the wind wherever he lists. His 
sport is simple, it is of the people, it 
takes nothing of special value from the 
owners of the land, and the merry music 
is a compensation to all who hear it far 
and near. Rabbits multiply rapidly, so 
that keeping them within limits confers 
a public service. 

With all the advantages of the sport 
with beagles, the interest in them spreads 





























but slowly; for few know of the excell- 
ence of it, though many know of the 
beagles as field trial performers. Without 
the needed description for the public in- 
formation the beagle as a sporting dog 
will gain popular favor but slowly. If 
the beagle does his work well he relies 
on his master to make it known. Let 
the brethren of the beagle family show 
more and broader energy in 1897—-less 
about bone and more of work. 


—~> 


ESKIMOS AND THEIR DOGS. 





Dogs are dogs the world over, ever 
faithful to their master and content to 
accept either good treatment or bad so 
long as they are allowed to remain by 
his side and guard his interests. Though 
sometimes the better for a little harsh 
discipline, kindness is never thrown away 
on them, and time can never be better 
invested than in their care. A good dog 
is invariably worth all the attention one 
can give him, and the worthlessness of a 
dog can generally be traced to the ne- 
glect of his master. Even the Eskimos 
recognize this fact, and in times of food 
scarcity the welfare of their dogs is the 
first consideration. In his late work 
‘On Snowshoes to the Barren Grounds,” 
Caspar Whitney refers to this trait of the 
Northern aborigines as follows: 

“The Indian is more regardful of his 
dogs than of his women, for dogs are 
less numerous than squaws, and more 
necessary to his support. The driver 
lashes them mercilessly with his whip 
and beats them brutally with clubs, but 
he never fails to include their rations in 
his sleigh-load, nor to divide his last fish 
for their benefit. It is not yoodness of 
heart that stirs his consideration, but fear 
for his own safety and the loss of an 
indispensable draught animal. Without 
his dogs he would be compelled to pack 
on his back what he now packs in the 
sledge, to drag his game out of the woods, 
and carry his furs to the post; while the 
loss of dogs ex route might mean for him 
delay, starvation—possibly death. In 
the great civilized world the dog has been 
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called man’s best friend; in this limitless 
stretch of snow and desolation and need 
he may be declared man’s only friend. 
In the grand pays he has earned the trust 
without the test; here in this lone land 
he is being continuously tried, and never 
found wanting.” 
a 

Travellers visiting the most remote 
backwoods regions of the South and 
West are frequently surprised at the 
number of really well-bred dogs encoun- 
tered. Only a few years ago even a fair 
specimen of a pointer or setter was rarely 
seen in the distant mining and lumbering 
districts, and even the better class of 
farmers were content to breed worthless 
curs and nondescript mongrels that were 
at once a useless encumbrance to their 
owners and eyesores to all discriminating 
judges of the points that constitute a 
desirable dog. Largely through the 
influence of sportsmen’s journals a 
change in affairs has been wrought and 
at present the conditions are reversed. 
Fifty per cent of dog owners can now 
boast some. little knowledge of kennel 
lore, and can at least distinguish at a 
glance between a pointer and setter, a 
greyhound and a Newfoundland. The 
preference universally evinced for sport- 
ing dogs requires no explanation—especi- 
ally toasportsman. The different mem- 
bers of the hound and spaniel families are 
prompt to make friends and successful in 
retaining them. 





a 
AMONG nearly three hundred dogs 
starting in all classes in the nine import- 
ant field trials of 1896, sixty-five winnings 
were made by English setters,- forty-one 
by pointers, and two by Irish setters. 
_— 

Tue Southwestern Beagle Club has 
been organized at Kansas City, Mo. Its 
existence dates from Christmas Day, and 
it has fourteen charter members.” It is 
officered as follows: President, Judge 
George M. Hughes; first vice-president, 
Dr. S. S. Glasscock; second vice-presi- 
dent, M. W. Drisko; secretary-treasurer, 
E. L. Harris. 
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“SUBSCRIBER” asks us for the address 
of some reliable party in the Southwest, 
breeding beagles from pedigreed stock. 
Can any of our readers furnish the de- 
sired information ? 

THE coming bench show of the West- 
minster Kennel Club promises to surpass 
in importance any event of its kind ever 
held in the United States. The entries 
are to be divided into two hundred and 
sixty-six classes, and the prize list will 
be remarkably liberal, in cups, medals 
and cash. The show will be held from 
February 22 to 25 inclusive; entries 
closing February 8. 

Tue bench show of the St. Louis Ken- 
nel Club will be held in the Grand Music 
Hall of the Exposition Building, where 
there will be ample room for benching 
all exhibits. The hall will be floored 
over on a level with the stage, and orches- 
tra chairs will be furnished for the con- 
venience of visitors, in addition to the 
seating capacity of the boxes and gallery. 
The show will commence Wednesday, 
March 3, to continue four days. 

R. Masson Smiru, secretary of the 
Manitoba Dog Owners Association, Win- 
nipeg, writes us that the association 
intends holding a bench show during the 
latter part of March—probably from the 
twenty-third to the twenty-sixth. It is 
the association’s first venture, but we feel 
assured that prompt support will be given 
by breeders and kennelmen of the Prov- 
inces and the Northwestern States. 

A New York daily has a story of a 
pointer that would get to hunting in his 
dreams—as dogs sometimes will—and 
would scramble to his feet, creep carefully 
across the floor, and then come to a dead 
point at—nothing. On a par with this 
is the story of a correspondent who found 
his squirrel dog somnolently sniffing and 
growling in the leg of a gum boot, and 
afterwards saw him, fast asleep, barking 
at an imaginary fox or woods-grey up the 
parlor stove pipe. Next. 
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THE winter field trials of the Conti- 
nental Kennel Club was held at Tupelo, 
Miss., during the week beginning January 
11th; Messrs W. S. Bell, E. H. Osthaus 
and B. Waters judging. There was a 
discouraging scarcity of birds, but enough 
were found to give the dogs opportunity 
for work. Nineteen dogs started in the 
Derby and twelve in the All Age stake. 
The dogs winning place were as follows: 
In All Age stake, 1st, Harold Skimpole; 
2nd, Marie’s Sport; 3rd, Tony’s Gale; 4th, 
Von Gull: Derby stake, 1st, Pin Money; 
2nd, Dave Earl; 3rd, Josie Freeman;. 
4th, Count Gloster and Rodfield,s Boy. 

pacanaianaiiaindaitanes 

CoursING is a sport that has many 
staunch advocates among the greyhound 
breeders of St. Louis, and a great num- 
ber of fast dogs are owned in that city. 
Tireless as well as enthusiastic, they keep. 
the ball rolling almost the year ’round, 
breeding good stock for the pleasure of 
ownership and matching their fleetest 
runners with true sportsmanlike fondness 
for fair competitive trials. Such men as. 
C. A. Robinson, D. J. O'Callaghan and 
J. Bambrick are never happier than when 
the fleet jack-rabbit is leading their flyers 
in a turf-burning race; and they are always. 
ready to welcome visiting coursing men 
and to give them a match that will prove 
of interest to owners and bring out the 
best efforts of their hounds. 


~~ ; 

News of the latest thing in the way of 
field trials comes from Northern Louisi- 
ana, where a mongrel hound, a pointer, 
and an ordinary “yaller dorg” were 
matched in a ’possum-hunting contest, 
each ranging singly under the watchful 
eye of an impartial judge. The hound 
treed two ’possums and a ’coon, and then 
jumped a deer and followed it into the 
next county. The pointer killed a skunk 
as a pleasant preliminary to the regular 
business of the evening, and was immedi- 
ately disqualified from further competition; 
his rival of plebeian lineage easily win- 
ning the honors with a score of seven 
‘possum, three ’coons and a wildcat, all 
treed and captured before two o'clock in 
the morning. 
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To clean lenses, the Photographic Times 
recommends rubbing them with cotton 
wool moistened with a mixture of distilled 
water, two ounces; alcohol, one ounce; 
nitric acid, three drops, and then polishing 
with wash leather. 

Sa ee 

PRACTICAL photography is becoming 
more and more a study among pen and 
ink and color artists, who have found 
that the camera can in many instances 
: be made to furnish an inexpensive sub- 
F stitute for the hired models which were 
. formerly considered indespensable in 
work requiring perfect accuracy. There 
is nothing easier than to pose a model or 
group of models to the artist’s satisfaction, 
photograph them, and afterwards dispense 
with their presence in the studio. A 
photograph is not life, but it is life’s 
-shadow, and approaches more nearly to 
the reality than the best of artists can 
hope to come with pencil or brush. 


—— 
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ILLUSTRATED journals of to-day depend 
almost entirely for their better class of 
engravings upon the half-tone process for 
reproducing photographs and paintings, 
and for this we are indebted to an in- 
genious Frenchman, a Mr. Berchtold, 
who invented the process and patented 
it December 14, 1857. The Berchtold 
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method was practical but yet crude, and 
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the results secured were not sufficiently 
satisfactory to recommend it to general 
use. As a consequence, the process was 7 
almost entirely lost sight of for nearly 
thirty years; but was then revived, per- 

fected and forced by its great merit to a 

position of universal prominence. 

coin . 

In photography, whether amateur or 
professional,a great deal hinges on choice 
of subject. This refers, of course, to out- 
door work; the gallery artist naturally 
being compelled to take subjects as he 
comes to them—or more strictly speak- 
ing, as they came to him. But in the 
vast studio of Nature there is abundant 
room for choice, and it is here that taste 
and artistic perceptions decide in advance 
whether the expenditure of a plate will 
result in success or failure. Some of 
our best writers on photographic matters 
advise the novice to study the work of 
older hands and copy their methods so 
far as possible; but if one allows himself 
to be governed by this in the choice of 
subjects, he must forfeit all claims to 
originality and become a mere ‘copyist. 
And originality is very frequently of 
more value than experience. The world 
is too full of “copies,” already. A genu- 
ine Millet is worth a dozen imitations of 
Rubens or Van Dyke. 
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OFF-HAND CAMERA PRACTICE. 





With the cameraas well as with the rifle, 
it is all more or less “practice” until one 
becomes so proficient as to feel reasonably 
sure of a fair degree of accuracy. And 
with the camera, too, as much depends 
on careful holding as it would if you were 
facing the 500-yard target in a champion- 
ship match. Pressing the button of a 
hand camera seems a very simple opera- 
tion, but there is a wrong as well as a 
right way of doing almost everthing we 
undertake. 

Carelessness and over-haste has ruined 
many a promising photograph—or 
chance for a photograph, which amounts 
to the same thing. A writer in the 
Photographic Times hits the nail 6n the 
head when he says that the principal 
cause of unsatisfactory instantaneous 
pictures, is not keeping the camera steady 
at the time of making the exposure. 
With the ordinary shutter, giving so- 
called instantaneous exposures as slow 
as one twentieth or one thirtieth second, 
it requires almost as much steadiness as 
does rifle shooting to secure a sharp pic- 
ture. Holding the camera nearly at arms’ 
length will not do, neither will holding it 
by the strap or handle and pressing the 
shutter release so forcibly as to move the 
box. The button must be moved witha 
continuous pressure and without the 
slightest jerk, just as the trigger of a gun 
or pistol is actuated; and there are three 
positions from which considerable steadi- 
ness may with a little practice be counted 
upon; first, kneeling, with the box on the 
knee; second, standing, with the box rest- 
ing on the hip; and third, standing, with 
the box just under and steadied by the 
chin at the back and with the hands in 
front. In this latter position, with the 
feet firmly planted, one has not only the 
advantage, by holding the breath for a 
moment, of being nearly rigid, but of 
being able to look along the camera, 
seeing whether it is level or not, point it 
properly, and note, as in sighting a gun, 
when it is steady and ready to have the 
shutter released. 
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Still, however, the best hand camera 
work cannot be done without a firmer 
support than even any of these positions 
afford, and it is a great deal better to cast 
arounda few moments for some rigid basis 
when photographing one’s friends out of 
doors than to rush the business through 
ona mere chance of success, and have the 
plate develop up as blurred as if the 
figures were moving at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour; and then be obliged to 
frankly admit that you made a botch of 
it, or else invent some fairy tale about 
breaking the plate or finding it light 
struck or defective. 
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A PARADISE FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 





The Palo Duro Caijion is the beauty 
spot of Northwestern Texas. It is a 
ribbon of freshness and verdure decorat- 
ing the grey somberness of the Central 
Plains; a delightful bit of mountain 
scenery implanted in the heart of a desert. 
On every hand the cheerless prairies 
stretch away for hundreds of miles; a 
treeless, shrubless expanse, almost as 
level as a floor—its only saving feature 
the thickly-set carpet of that wonderful 
mesquite grass, which holds its own in 
spite of winter’s killing blast or the merci- 
less downpour of a burning, crisping sun. 
The monotony of the landscape is unen- 
durable.: Imagination can not grasp it. 
It must be seen to be appreciated. 

Trending from northwest to southeast, 
the great Palo Duro Caijion cleaves its way 
through the level plains. The explorer, 
riding south from Amarillo or Clarendon, 
points on the Ft. Worth & Denver City 
Railroad, sees nothing before him but a 
smooth, grassy expanse, stretching to the 
horizon without a break; when, suddenly, 
his progress is barred by a sheer descent 
of from 600 to 700 feet, its walls as abrupt 
as those of a fortress, and shaded by a 
growth of cedars that seem to find root 
in the solid rock. A difficult pathway 
leads to the depths below. He dreads 


to attempt the descent, but he might ride 
for twenty miles in either direction with- 
out finding another point of ingress. 
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The cajion is in no place more than a 
mile in width, but it is a veritable little 
world in itself. Groves of hackberry and 
cottonwood intersperse with beautiful 
meadows of waving grass, and through 
all, the limpid waters of Palo Duro Creek 
romp and ripple along to their confluence 
with Red River. Here, the stream leaps 
over the broken face of a miniature cliff; 
there, threads its own way among heaped 
boulders, or murmurs musically over beds 
of glistening gravel. It is a paradise for 
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ground—and more indistinctly still di- 
rectly over the break of the falls—has a 
height of less than 500 feet at this point, 
and the abrupt descent is broken by 
numerous slopes and shelfs, sparsely cov- 
ered with low mesquite bushes. A mile 
below the falls, the cleft followed by the 
stream—an inner cafion as it were— 
grows deeper and wider ; but it is dwarfed 
into insignificance by the majestic outer 
walls, whose time-stained faces are bright- 
ened by clumps of stunted cedar. 














At the foot of the falls, Palo Duro Canon. 


photographers. For a distance of fifty 
miles the panorama of scenic beauty is 
endless. Armed with a lens of universal 
focus, a blind man could place his camera 
and expose a plate with full assurance of 
getting an interesting view. The “Great 
Falls,” represented in our illustration, is 
situated near the head of the cafion, and 
the scenery in its vicinity lacks the ele- 
ment of grandeur so noticeable farther 
down its course. The main wall of the 
cafion, indistinctly seen in the left back- 


A Prize Competition. 

To add to the interest of this depart- 
ment during the present year, we offer a 
reliable 5x7 camera, suitable for indoor 
or outdoor work, as a prize for the best 
amateur photograph sent us prior to De- 
cember 1. There is no restriction as to 
choice of subjects, except that the photo- 
graph must have relation to some depart- 
ment of field sports. Only the work of 
amateurs will be considered. 
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OUR NEW DEPARTURE. 





There should be room in every sports- 
men’s journal for a department devoted 
to the interests of our younger brethren 
of the rod and gun. It is not so many 
years ago since we were boys ourselves, 
and we can well recollect the juvenile 
enthusiasm with which we turned from 
our tasks and studies to the welcome 
joys of outdoor life. The boy sportsman 
is the true amateur, untainted by a sus- 
picion of professionalism. He is not 
blameable because of his love of a good 
dog, a hard-shooting gun or a pliant, 
supple fishing rod. His passion for such 
things is a heritage from sportsmen of an 
earlier generation. He is “a chip of the 
old block”—that’s all—and as such is 
entitled to receive a smile of encourage- 
ment, rather than the half-grudging toler- 
ance too frequently shown him by those 
who should regard his training in sports- 
manship as a duty. 

‘Our YounG SPORTSMEN” can easily 
be made one of the brightest and most 
attractive of our departments. It will 
deserve and should receive the commen- 
dations and support of our older readers, 
and we ask their co-operation in bringing 
it up to the desired standard of excellence. 


BOYS AS SPORTSMEN. 





Yes, I heartily approve of a depart- 
ment for young sportsmen. SPORTS 
AFIELD has been a bit remiss in its duty 
in not giving them a hearty recognition 
long ago. Take the country over and 
you will find that ninety per cent. of all 
the boys are hunters or anglers at heart, 
though lack of opportunity has hindered 
many of them from indulging their fond- 
ness for field sports. It is a passion that 
comes to them as naturally as the air they 
breathe. A friend of mine says that the 
vocabulary of his youngest child is limited 
to these six words: Mamma—papa— 
cooky—baby—bang—bear. He is one- 
third sportsman already, but will be more 
than that in time, if he follows in the 
footsteps of his father. And my own 
boys never saw the day that they would 
not drop all other toys to play with a 
handful of empty rifle shells, the bullet 
molds, or a reel; or even to watch the 
prosaic work of cleaning and oiling a 
shot-gun. Possibly I encouraged them 
a little in this. I wont say that I did or 
that I didn’t. But I know I was pleased 


to note their interest in such things, and 
that I had both of them shooting real, 
businesslike charges at the target—and 
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shooting well—at an age when the aver- 
age youngster is amusing himself with a 
popgun. 

I received my own first lesson in sports- 
manship away back in the ’60s. That 
was thirty years ago, but I have not for- 
gotten how proudly I exhibited the first 
fish I ever hooked, or how I ran home 
with an empty gun to be congratulated 
on killing my first squirrel. It was a 
young squirrel, and I remember that it 
was a very small one; but I have since 
killed a good many deer that seemed a 
good deal smaller in my own private 
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descent, the same love of sport took him 
afield, and the same juvenile predilection 
for fair play prompted him to lead me to 
the best hunting groundsand most fruitful 
streams. One of the most successful 
hunters I ever met was a boy of seven- 
teen. He could kill game where I 
couldn’t even find it; but then, he had 
been raised in the woods and knew every 
deer crossing and turkey scratch within 
ten miles of his cabin home. He has 
boys of his own, now, and I presume he 
is giving them daily lessons in marks- 
manship and woodcraft. 























‘*A party of youths who were out after antelope.”’ 





estimation. But my experience as a 
sportsman dates even farther back than 
this. Didn’t I use to hunt elephants in 
our old orchard, back in Massachusetts ? 
And did I ever get discouraged because 
game was scarce, or wish for a better 
arm than my ever-reliable tin-barreled 
musket ? 

I have wandered over a good stretch 
of territory in the last twenty years, and 
wherever I chanced to stray I have found 
the boy sportsman in the field before me. 
Sometimes he was a little off-color, to be 
sure; but, whether a Pottawattamie, a 
Kiowa, or a Senegambian of unmixed 





A few years ago, while on a trip through 
the “ Pan Handle” of Texas, I ran across 
a party of youths who were out after 
antelope. They were all hard riders and 
dead shots, and their hunt had been a 
successful one. In fact, they had been 
somewhat ‘‘hoggish” in the matter, and 
had killed a good deal more game than 
they could possibly hope to find use for. 
I felt like giving them a lecture on the 
ethics of true sportsmanship, but in this 
case it would have been eloquence thrown 


away. It takes time to convince people | 


that they are in the wrong. Besides, I 
was only one opposed to four, and the 
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odds in a discussion would have been 
against me. In cases like this a year’s 
subscription to Sports AFIELD would 
work wonders, but there 1s little use ofa 
physician prescribing a remedy unless he 
can reasonably hope that it will be ad- 
ministered. 

It seems that it is possible to be a 
hunter without being a sportsman. The 
dictionary says a hunter is ‘‘one who 
pursues wild animals with a view to take 
them, either for sport or for food,” and 
that a sportsman is “one who hunts, 
fishes and fowls.” Consequently it would 
appear that the terms are practically the 
same in meaning, and this is true to a 
certain extent. But there is more in true 
sportsmanship than the mere killing of 
game and catching of fish, and if the de- 
partment for ‘Our Young Sportsmen” 
succeeds in instructing its readers in the 
full meaning of the term, its mission will 
have been faithfully accomplished. 

Bala Knob, Ark. S. D. Barnes. 

ED 


AN ENCOUNTER WITH A ’COON. 


Raccoons are sq commonly found in 
all portions of our country, that the aver- 
age young hunter is pretty thoroughly 
acquainted with their ways and habits. 
But even a’coon can develop new and 
unexpected traits at times, for he is cour- 
ageous and cunning, and usually quick 
to look out for his own safety and welfare. 

Never but once have I known a rac- 
coon to attempt assaulting a man; and 
about that once I desire to write. Just 
at break of day. one fine spring morning, 
two turkey gobblers defiantly challenged 
each other as they stood on their roosts, 
about a hundred yards apart. I very 
much wanted one of them, and only one. 
When I drew near | found they were on 
the farther side of a slough about thirty 
feet wide. I knew where the water was 
crossed by a large cottonwood log, and 
made haste to reach it, as it was some 
distance away. 

The turkeys were full of gobble that 
morning, and kept up an almost continual 
racket. I wanted to get home early on 
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account of pressing engagements, and so. 
desired to kill my turkey on the roost. 
When | reached the log the light was 
sufficient to enable me to see objects 
across the slough quite plainly; and I 
observed a ’coon deliberately walking 
along the bank. ’Coons were very 
numerous, and so I paid almost no atten- 
tion to this one. 

As the log was very large, I started 
across without taking my gun from my 
shoulder. When I had taken two or 
three steps I saw the ’coon mount the 
log on the other side and start towards 
me. Supposing that he had not noticed 
me, and would be greatly surprised on 
discovering my presence, I took another 
step or two and then stamped the log 
with my right foot, expecting to have 
the pleasure of seeing him plunge into 
the water without ceremony; but was 
surprised to notice him quicken his pace 
towards me, at the same time giving vent 
to an angry growl. My impulse was to 
shoot, but fearing that the “ gobbler pros- 
pect” would be blasted by that perform- 
ance, I resolutely held my fire. 

On came Mr. ’Coon. The situation 
was embarrassing. There is no fun ina 
close-quarter struggle with even a ’coon 
on a log six feet above water. I drew 
down my rifle and punched at the angry 
animal. He caught the barrel in his 
mouth and almost unbalanced me. Then, 
not relishing the taste, or the hardness, 
of the barrel, he turned loose, came 
quickly on, and was right at me before 
I could retreat. Ina spirit of desperation 
I gave a quick and vigorous kick, landing 
my foot on Mr. ’Coon’s breast. 

I was not prepared for what followed. 
The ‘“‘varmint” closed in on my feet, 
completely unbalancing me; and into the 
water we both went. Luckily I went 
down feet foremost, burying the ’coon 
under the water with my whole weight. 
The cold bath, or the mighty splash, so 
frightened my assailant that he released 
his grasp, and the first I saw of him was 
when he dashed up the bank a few feet 
away. 

The ludicrous features of the incident 
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now occurred to me, and, standing in 
three feet of water, I took a good laugh; 
then waded across the slough. In a few 
minutes I sent a bullet through the finest 
gobbler that I killed that spring, and then 
I came back and re-crossed on the very 
log from which the ’coon had thrown me. 
Has any other of the Sports AFIELD 
readers had a personal encounter with a 
‘coon? Rev. GEORGE W. BAINEs. 
Cleburne, Texas. 
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MY FIRST DEER. 





I have hunted ever since my twelfth 
year, and,as I will be eighteen on my next 
birthday, have come to consider myself 
quite a veteran sportsman. The most of 
my experience has been gained in hunting 
small game, principally quail and squirrel. 
Last spring I managed to kill my first 
turkey, after missing two or three dozen 
of them first and last; along in the sum- 
mer I killed a wolf with a load of squirrel 
shot, shooting him at about four yards 
rise; in November I killed a wild goose 
on a wheat field, and a month later I 
downed my first deer. And that is why 
I feel four or five years older thar I did 
in January, 1896. 

[ found my deer away up in the north 
end of the county, about twelve or fifteen 
miles from town. There was nothing 
accidental about my finding him. I was 
out after deer, and had four well-trained 
hounds and the biggest, heaviest rifle I 
could get hold of; and when a big buck 
jumped up in the bushes ahead of me, I 
simply filled him so full of lead that he 
couldn’t travel. I hit him three times 
out of five shots; and then, after the ex- 
citement was over, I tried to exhibit my 
marksmanship by shooting at a big tree 
a hundred yards away, and I missed it 
every time. But that was only bad luck 
aud can’t be taken as proof that the deer 
was the victim of an accident. 

Since then I have been thinking of 
buying a rifle for deer shooting, and I 
would like to ask if your readers think a 


.44-40 large enough for the purpose. 


My own wide experience (?) as a deer 


hunter has convinced me that a .45-90 
is all righc, but there is no use burdening 
myself with a ten-pound arm when a 
lighter one will answer. 

West Plains, Mo. J. H. Haines. 


Facts to be Remembered. 


A loaded gun and careless hands make 
a dangerous combination. 

It is carelessness to climb a fence with 
a loaded gun in your hands; to crawl 
through a hedge, pulling your gun after 
you by the muzzle; to leave your gun 
standing where a dog may run against 
it and knock it down; or to allow the 
muzzle of your gun to touch the ground 
and possibly become clogged with earth 
or twigs. 

Never carry your gun cocked when 
you are hunting in company, and never 
leave a loaded gun around camp, or carry 
one in a wagon. If you do, you are 
guilty of criminal carelessness, for you 
endanger the lives of others as well as 
your own. 

~._ 

‘Our YounG SPORTSMEN” can assist 
us materially in making this department 
entertaining and instructive by sending 
us accounts of their experiences afield 
and afloat. To be acceptable, the matter 
should be plainly written, and on one 
side of the paper only, and in every case 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer. All such contributions 
will receive careful examination and be 
given space if found worthy of publication. 
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THE practice of trapping and netting 
quail for the market is still. followed in 
many States in spite of prohibitive legis- 
lation. A great many men make a busi- 
ness of this disreputable pursuit during 
the fall and winter months, and too many 
boys are tempted to follow their example, 
though they probably do so more for the 
sake of the sport than with the hope of 
realizing any substantial gain. It is a 
risky business at best and quite unworthy 
of a true sportsman, and the boys will do 
well to let it alone. 
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THE TOLLESTON AFFAIR. 





preserve of the Tolleston Club, situated 
in Lake county, Indiana, was the scene 
of a fatal affray between seven of the 
club’s wardens and a party of fourteen 
farmers who had entered the grounds 
with the intention of making a raid upon 
the muskrats in the marshes. One of 
the watchmen was wounded, and also 
three of the trespassers—one of the lat- 
ter fatally. 

In affairs of this description it is only 
natural for each side to claim itself in the 
right, and it is left for the criminal court 
to decide where the blame should rest. 
There seems no doubt that the farmers 
were trespassing, and it is claimed that 
they struck the first blow and fired the 
first shot. Nearly all the daily papers 
censure the Tolleston Club for arming 
their wardens and thus rendering such a 
conflict possible. And this, in spite of the 
fact that two of the club’s wardens were 
killed in 1894 by a farmer who had been 
warned off the preserve, and that two more 
of their number were shot and badly 
wounded by poachers in 1895. 

Atthe bottom of all this trouble it is easy 
to discover a feeling of bitter dislike for 
what many people are pleased to term the 
un-American policy of game preservation. 
While an individual is allowed to post 
his grounds and prevent sportsmen from 
entering them, the same privilege is de- 


On January eighteenth the game 





nied clubs who may see fit to lease the 
holdings of individuals and control the 
exclusive right of hunting thereon. It 
is a case wherein the laws of the land 
run counter to popular prejudice, and the 
lamentable affair on the Tolleston marshes 
May serve as a means toward determin- 
ing whether law or prejudice shall prevail. 
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THE ARKANSAS NON-RESIDENT LAW. 


Several years ago the Arkansas Legis- 
lature passed a law levying a tax of $10 
upon “all non-resident trappers, hunters, 
and seiners or netters of fish who may 
follow trapping, hunting, or the seining 
or netting of fish in this State.” By the 
further provisions of this act non-residents 
were obliged to procure a license from 
the clerk of the county in which they 
expected to hunt or fish, and a penalty 
of $25 was imposed for a failure to com- 
ply with this regulation. The law sub- 
stantially as here given, may be found 
upon reference to chapter 61 of the Stat- 
utes of Arkansas, but its general enforce- 
ment was never attempted until the clos- 
ing months of the past year. 

It is doubtful whether the average 
sportsman possessed the slightest knowl- 
edge of the existence of such a law. 
However, along in October and Novem- 
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ber their enlightenment came. One by 
one the hunting camps were visited by 
the sheriffs and their deputies, and while 
but few arrests were made, it was gener- 
ally because the sportsmen preferred 
compromising their cases by the payment 
of sums ranging all the way from two to 
fifteen dollars. If a strict compliance 
with the letter of the law had been in- 
sisted upon in every case, the matter 
would have attracted but little attention, 
for a test of license laws has been made 
in other States and it is useless to contest 
their validity. But the eager disposition 
on the part of the officials to accept a 
less sum than that legally required, gave 
to the whole transaction the appearance 
of a blackmailing scheme, and the victim- 
ized sportsmen were justly indignant. 

There is no question that the game of 
Arkansaw stands in dire need of protec- 
tion, but it is extremely doubtful whether 
this end can best be accomplished by 
barring out sportsmen and favoring the 
local market gunners. If the State would 
pass a law prohibiting the traffic in game, 
the forests of Arkansas would soon be- 
come ideal hunting grounds, and their 
denizens a source of wealth to the State 
at large. The wilds of Northern Maine 
are thrown open to the sportsmen of the 
world, and during the past season over 
$5,000,000 was netted by Maine hotel 
keepers and guides as a direct result of 
this liberal policy. We grant that 1896 
was probably a banner year for Maine 
from a financial point of view, but when 
one stops to consider that there is a grow- 
ing abundance of game in that State in 
spite of the tourist travel, and that the 
average sportsman pays at the rate of a 
dollar a pound for all the game secured 
in his annual outing, the utter uselessness 
of non-resident laws seems placed beyond 
question. 

a 

ATTENTION is called to our new depart- 
ment, “Our Young Sportsmen,” on page 
126 of this issue. With the assistance of 
our youthful readers we believe that it 
can be made one of the most popular 
features of the magazine. 
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WILLIAM LYMAN. 


Through the death of William Lyman, 
December 20th, the riflemen of America 
have lost an invaluable friend. The patent 
sights of his invention have almost 
doubled the effectiveness of the hunting 
rifle. The principle involved in their 
construction differed radically from that 
of other sights and riflemen were at first 
inclined to condemn them without a trial, 
but the Lyman sights grew rapidly in 
favor, and are now considered superior 
to all others for hunting rifles. Mr. Lyman 
was also the inventor of sights for shot- 
guns and revolvers, and of a bow-facing 
rowing gear which is much used by duck 
shooters and fishermen. 

iclceniinmaensic 

THE tenth annual meeting of the Boone 
and Crockett Club was held in New York 
on Saturday, January 16, with nearly 
fifty of its members in attendance. 
Founded in 1887, with the avowed object 
of promoting manly sport with the rifle, 
travel and exploration in partially known 
regions, and the preservation of the large 
game of this country, the club has already 
accomplished wonders and can claim the 
present thanks and future co-operation of 
all right minded sportsmen. Every name 
on its rolls stands for a good hard worker 


in the cause of game protection. 
- o- 


AN immense crowd attended the open- 
ing of the Chicago Cycle Exhibition at 
the Coliseum on the evening of January 
23, and on Monday, with the thermome- 
ter ranging below zero, the show was 
again a drawing card, and continued as 
such throughout the week. The display 
of cycles and cycle goods surpassed any- 
thing of the kind ever before witnessed 
in this city. Every inch of available 
space had been crowded by the exhibit- 
ers,and pages of description would hardly 
suffice to do the subject justice. The 
building was thronged with cyclists and 
dealers from all parts of the country, and 
from the trade standpoint. of view the 
exhibition must have proved as great a 
success as its promoters could have 
anticipated. 
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OUR EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 


Sports AFIELD takes much pleasure 
in introducing to its friends in the East 
Louis V. Urmy, our sole special repre- 
sentative for that section. Mr. Urmy is 
a man of excellent attainments and high 
personal character, and we bespeak for 
him the esteem and good-will of all our 
patrons. Business entrusted to him will 
receive the same prompt care as if 
arranged for in our Chicago offices, and 
we regard his enrolment on the staff of 
Sports AFIELD as a valued addition to 
our working force. His office is in the 
Times Building, New York City. 





aillvendeies 
AMATEUR photographers will be inter- 
ested in the Prize Competition, announced 
on page 125 of this issue. . 
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AMONG THE BOOKS. 





THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED Firs. 
By Sarah Orne Jewett. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., New York. 1896. 


This is a well told story of a summer 
spent: on the coast of Maine and the 
adjacent islands. ‘Miss Jewett is an inter- 
esting writer, and her descriptions of 
New England scenery are only surpassed 
by her sharply drawn sketches. of the 
quaint characters encountered in village 
life on the North Atlantic seaboard. 
Cloth binding, 16mo, 213 pages. Price 
$1.25. 














SUPPLEMENT TO “SMALL YAcuHTs.” With 
Working Drawings and Complete De- 
tails of Construction. By W. P. Steph- 
ens, Yachting Editor of Forest and 
Stream. Forest and Stream Publishing 
Co. New York. 1896. 


A work of great value to yachtsmen 
and designers and builders of racing and 
pleasure craft. The author’s original 
book on “Small Yachts,” published sev- 
eral years ago, is well known to all lovers 
of aquatic sport and has been generally 
accepted as a standard work of reference. 
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In the present volume, Mr. Stephens has 
noted the sweeping changes made in 
yachting and yacht construction since 
1890, gives the modern measurement 
rules, and also drawings and details of 
twenty-five of the most noted yachts and 
small craft built in America and England 
in the past six years. Illustrated with 
sixty-three full-page plates. Price $ 4. 





Rancu LIFE AND THE HuntTINnG TRAIL. 
By Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrations 
by Frederic Remington. The Century 
Company. New York. 1896. 


The names of Roosevelt and Reming- 
ton may be accepted asa sufficient guar- 
antee of the general excellence of this 
new book on Western life and adventure. 
Author and artist alike are at their best 
in portraying characters and scenes pe- 
culiar to the cattle-range and hunting- 
grounds of the Upper Missouri and its 
tributaries, and the result of their joint 
labors is a work.of more than ordinary 
interest. Readers of Roosevelt’s “ Hunt- 
ing Trips of a Ranchman” will here find 
the man of the 7za¢a and revolver engaged 
in the matter-of-fact duties of daily life 
at the home ranch, or on the range, the 
round-up, or the trail; branding cattle, 
breaking bronchos, “yanking” mired 
“yearlings” out of jeopardy by the horns, 
and busying himself with the thousand 
and one incidentals of ranch work; but 
always on horseback, and never for a 
moment shorn of that attractive pictur- 
esqueness which is the peculiar attribute 
of the ‘“‘r’al, genuine cow-puncher.” The 
chapters entitled “ Frontier Types,” “Red 
and White on the Border,” and “Sheriffs 
Work on the Ranche,” furnish a rare pic- 
ture of border life as it is at the present 
day; and the last fifty pages of the vol- 
ume are devoted to interesting accounts 
of hunting trips in pursuit of the different 
varieties of big game found in the Rocky 
Mountains. The work is in cloth bind- 
ing; price $5.00. 





Books mentioned above, and all other works of 
interest to Sportsmen or the general reader, can be 
furnished by Sports Afield Publishing Company at 
the publishers’ regular price. 
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COUNTING POLES AND TIES. 





SEVENTH PAPER. 
Travelling Correspondence. 

A call to breakfast awoke me next 
morning from a dream of a wheelman’s 
convention to the realities of my sur- 
roundings in a ranchero’s cabin. The 
firelight from the broad hearth dimly re- 
vealed the rough rafters and ridgepole 
through their veiling of soot, and outside 
the window I could see the figure of mine 
host, his hand raised to tap on the panes, 
but stayed when he saw signs of my 
awakening. Fearing his impatience, I 
kicked off the coverlets, jumped out of 
bed, dressed, laved my face in cool water 
from the nearby stream and went in to 
breakfast. And such a breakfast as that 
was! Pancakes, russet and golden and 
light and sweet to the taste, honey, bread 
and butter, bacon done to a turn, “apple 
sass,” strong coffee; and all made doubly 
appetizing by the keen air of the mount- 
ain dawn. 

Breakfast over, I bade the ranchman 
adieu and began the long and tedious 
ascent of Weston Pass, bearing with me 
the happy thought that, as each month 
sped along, it would bring a welcome 
copy of Sports AFIELD to cheer the 
winter loneliness of the cabin dwellers. 
Mine host stood watching—the doorway 
filled by his athletic frame—till ‘me an’ 
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me Sterlin’” passed from his sight around 
an abrupt turn, and then I was left alone, 
with no company save the little chip- 
munks and the rough, chilling wind that 
came beating and throbbing down the 
rugged pass. 

Climbing higher, the scenery grew 
wilder and more grand; the way rougher 
and the view more extensive. The forest 
of half charred, half bleached pines told 
the story of fierce conflagrations in the 
past. On the right loomed Monument 
Mountain, its steep, shaly sides forbidding 
ascent to the prominent object at the 
crest from which its name was gained. 
A huge, carved relic of some pre-historic 
age; at least dating so far back in the 
past that no one could inform me when, 
why, or by whom it was erected. The 
stone may crumble to dust; its mission 
is completed. The ever-enduring mount- 
ain bears its name and will perpetuate its 
memory. ‘ 


A SUGGESTIVE RUIN. 

Farther on, the winding road brought 
me within view of a wrecked log cabin 
and tumble-down outbuildings, woefully 
lonesome in appearance, upon the cold, 
unfriendly mountain side. Drawn by 
that mysterious attraction which ruins 
always possess for me, I left my wheel 
and approached them. Oh, for a photo- 
graph of the beautiful fawn that, at my 
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approach, darted from the dilapidated 
hut in silent terror! How graceful the 
poise of the shapely head on that slender 
neck! With her forelegs straight and 
rigid and the hinder ones bent for a 
spring, she paused an instant with eyes 
and ears alert to discover the cause of 
the unaccustomed noise. Then, with a 
single bound, she passed from my sight 
in the dense growth of pines. Ten years 
from now I will close my eyes and see 
her as I saw her then. 

I walked around to the farther side of 
the ruins, viewed the charred logs that 
still revealed the ragged scars of hurtling 
lead, and wondered as to the tragic tales 
that the history of these bullet-holes 
might reveal. Disaster must have be- 
fallen the original tenants of the, place. 
Probably red-handed crime had robbed 
them of their lives in an attempt to seize 
upon the wealth once yielded by the 
nearby prospect holes. The Past holds 
many secrets, but it guards them well. 

At the crest of the Park Range I ran 
into a flurry of snow borne on the wings 
of the chilling winds, while in the valley 
the sun was shining brightly. Riding 
was possible on the down grade, and I 
bumped along over the rough road until 
the valley was once more gained; then 
stopped at a wayside ranche to enquire 
concerning my road. A kindly old lady 
met me at the door and finally persuaded 
me to stop for dinner. As it chanced, 
very little urging was needed. She proved 
herself as genial a hostess as her dinner 
was delectable. As I was preparing to 
start on again, she pointed out Mount 
Massive, Mount Sheridanand Twin Lakes 
in the distance, and afterwards asked me 
to guess the distance to a certain mesa 
near at hand. I was determined not to 
be deceived by deceptive clearness of the 
atmosphere, and answered confidently, 
“a half-mile.” ’Twas just three times 
that distance. 


THE MAN WHO DEFIED FATE. 


Leadville lay eight miles due north, 
and the road was fairly good, with a 
strong head wind ripping down the valley. 
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Bending low over the handle-bars, I sped 
along the base of Mount Massive towards 
the celebrated mining town, and almost 
collided with a fellow “biker” who was 
“sleigh-riding”’ before the wind. We 
dismounted to have a fair look at one 
another. My first impression was that 
he was rather fat to ride well, but I soon 
learned that he had come quite a distance. 
His business was peddling “tire medi- 
cine,” and if there is danger in running 
counter to accepted superstitions, this 
particular cyclist can expect a “rocky” 
future. According to his own account 
he is a member of a cycle club of thirteen, 
organized Friday at midnight in an 
undertaker’s shop. The secretary used 
a coffin lid for a desk, and the orgies 
were lighted by a candle thrust in a grin- 
ning skull. If anything ever happens to 
this fellow he will certainly have no 
grounds for surprise. 

Before running into Leadville I paid a 
short visit to the United States fish 
hatchery on the sunny slope of Mount 
Massive. There, where the speckled 
beauties are brought up on the bottle 
and tenderly supplied with baby food of 
the most approved sort, one can see many 
thousands of infantile trout stowed away 
in little troughs of running water. The 
colder the water the hardier and more 
gamey the fish. It wasa sight well worth 
the seeing, and I went away with a better 
understanding of the amount of time and 
capital invested by our Government in an 
attempt to replenish our exhausted trout 
streams. 

There was war at Leadville. Owners 
and employees were at outs, and the State 
Militia had been called upon to see that 
there was a straight deal and no cards 
held up the sleeves of either party. The 
military camp was almost beside the 
graveyard—sad reminder of other frays 
in Leadville—and the white tent peaks 
showed distinctly above the encircling 
stockade. The streets were alive with 
the blue-coated, buff-legged preservers 
of the peace, but everything seemed quiet 
enough to a casual observer. Exhausted 
from my long ride, I struggled through 
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a hearty meal at the Hotel Vendome, 
and passed a restful night without a parti- 
cle of worry over the immense fortunes 
that were crumbling all around me. 

Leadville is a good-sized, vigorous 
town, and usually prosperous when not 
disturbed by strikes. Its great gold and 
silver mines are always worth a visit; 
but the scrap then ‘‘on” interfered with 
their exploration. As there was no other 
reason for prolonging my stay, I left 
Leadville next morning—October 4th— 
taking the road towards Tennessee Pass. 
My route followed that of the then un- 
used Denver & Rio Grande narrow-gauge, 
and the four-mile ascent was easy. At 
the summit, however, the trail wandered 
from the railroad and became more diffi- 
cult. Just before reaching Red Cliff I 
encountered and took dinner with a party 
of hunters returning from the hills. Their 
wagon was well loaded with deer, and 
held besides the “jerked” flesh of an elk. 
A piece of this was given me at parting 
and it afterwards chanced to come in 
quite handy. 


THROUGH COTTONWOOD PASs. 


Red Cliff is a nice, quiet little place, 
under the shadow of Battle Mountain. 
As the story goes, the bluffs above the 
town were once the scene of a fierce 
battle between prospectors and Indians. 
A few of the whites survived the conflict, 
and finally reached safety after a terrible 
winter trip through the snow-clad mount- 
ains. Leaving Red Cliff, the road winds 
in a semi-circle around the mountain, up 
a mile-long grade. I was about to under- 
take this wearisome ascent when I was 
overtaken by two men in a light wagon 
drawn by a span of spirited bays, and 
was invited to ride. Such invitations are 
rarely refused, and the ride that followed, 
behind the fastest steppers in Eagle 
County, will never be forgotten. At 
Gilman, a tiny bit of a mining camp, 
tucked away in Elbow Cajion, I took to 
the wheel and sped easily along down a 
narrow valley with the mountains tower- 
ing on either hand. Through Wolcott 
I passed to Eagle, where two diverging 
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routes—neither of them a road to be 
proud of—awaited my choice; but it was 
like choosing between the ‘deep sea” 
and the other fellow. Shunning the 
shorter way followed by the railroad 
track, I started by way of Cottonwood 
Pass, but had reason afterward to quest- 
ion the wisdom of my decision. Cotton- 
wood Pass is really two passes in one; 
the first, sandy and desert-like; the sec- 
ond a long and tortuous climb, the trail 
wriggling like a serpent over and around 
a range of foot hills scantily covered with 
sage brush. I was compelled to walk 
nearly all the way, and darkness and 
hunger overtook me some ten or twelve 
miles from nowhere. The jerked elk 
meat still reposed in my carrier, alongside 
a couple of dry biscuits, “swiped” from 
the lunch counter at Wolcott, and, after 
transferring this food supply to snugger 
quarters, I decided that riding through 
the dark was not such bad fun after all. 

Suddenly ‘‘Old Trusty’s” head went 
chuck into a badger hole, and her heels 
soared skyward. Not wishing to inter- 
fere with her acrobatic performance, I slid 
quietly over the handle-bars and sought 
out a nice soft resting place among the 
fragments of granite. “Trusty” seemed 
pleased with the spot selected, for she 
followed after and cuddled down over me 
like a mother hen hovering her young. 
A few minutes prior to this incident I had 
been troubled with drowsiness, but I now 
managed to get my eyes partially open, 
and could see the light from a ranchman’s 
window gleaming its welcome miles away. 
This was encouragement, and timely re- 
ceived. The night was intensely dark 
and the coyotes were howling in every 
direction, but I kept my eye peeled and 
my revolver handy and rode on; finally 
taking a roll and a tumble down a short, 
steep grade paved with cobble-stones, 
and bringing up before the building from 
which my star of hope had beamed 
through the gloom. 

It was then ten o'clock. The kind 
mother of the family—I counted fourteen 
of her offspring and then ceased for lack 
of time—set a frugal repast before me, 
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and it was sent on the trail of the elk 
meat and biscuits to the tune of “By, 
Baby, Bye O,” while the youngest of the 
kids was rocked into temporary slumber. 
No lullaby was required to sooth me into 
forgetfulness of my sorrows. I was shown 
to an old bunk in an adjoining cabin, and 
it had hardly received my form’s imprint 
before Morpheus closed my eyes and left 
me to wander in my dreams through an 
endless stretch of mountain wilds. 

A run of fifteen miles brought me next 
day to Glenwood Springs. This isa 
popular watering place, and the point 
where many hunting parties outfit for the 
mountains of Garfield and Routt Count- 
ies. It is surrounded by glorious scenery, 
can boast of fine hotels, and is a busy 
little burg during the outing season. Old 
and true friends of Sports AFIELD were 
numerous here, but I had only time to 
give them a handshake and a “‘ Howdy,” 
before pressing on to New Castle, the 
railroad point nearest the happy hunting 
grounds. The prosperity of New Castle 
is almost entirely dependent upon the 
sportsman tourist travel. The town once 
had a fair coal mining business, but a 
terrible disaster in the mines, costing 
many lives, ruined the owners and put 
an end to mining operations. Hotel 
keepers and guides now control the town, 
and they are all good fellows, courteous 
and capable. I tried the accommodations 
at the Albany, and found them Al. I 
also met a number of the guides, and am 
free to confess that they seem qualified 
to give sportsmen pointers on any des- 
cription of game, from elk and grizzly to 
poker and high-five. 

Norman N. SPEar. 

Sacramento, California. 

(To be continued.) 
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WHEELMEN of St. Louis are at last to 
have a ten-lap indoor track adapted to 
speedy work and with seating capacity 
for 6,000 spectators. A portion of the 
Exposition building is to be altered for 
the purpose, and it is believed that the 
work will be completed in August next. 
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AN exhibition mile was ridden by E.C. 
Bald Jan, 18, at the Brooklyn armory of 
Company G, New York National Guard. 
The distance was covered in 2:24. 

BEFrorE the conclusion of the inter- 
national six-day race at Washington, the 
number of contestants had dwindled 
down to six. Frank Waller, a member 
of the Chicago Cycle Club, won first with 
a score of 874 miles, 5 laps, and 49.5 feet. 
Maddox was second, with but a trifle 
over two laps to the bad, and each of the 
remaining four had ridden over 870 miles. 

é <li ; 

Tue mileage record for the past year 
is the property of a Chicago man. E. N. 
Roth, of the Clarendon Wheelmen, is the 
lucky personage, and to secure the covet- 
ed distinction he has ridden a daily aver- 
age of 101% miles for 340 days, securing 
146 centuries, and piling up a grand total 
of 34,588 miles. A member of the Chi- 
cago Cycle club, R. E. O’Connor, holds 
second place, with 18,225 miles to nis 
credit. 

~~ 

MICHAEL, the speedy little Welshman 
who has been capturing so many Ameri- 
can records under the management of 
Tom Eck, has at last revolted from the 
latter’s control and returned to Europe 
for a short visit. He proposes to be back 
in the United States by the middle of 
February, and will probably start on the 
circuit in the employ of one of the largest 
cycle firms. 

THE movements for good roads is daily 
gaining in strength, and particularly in 
the New England States, whose officials 
are arraying themselves on the side of 
the good cause. Governor Wolcott of 
Massachusetts referred to the matter at 
length in his inaugural address and ad- 
vanced proof that the prosperity of the 
commonwealth largely depended upon 
the construction and maintenance of bet- 
ter highways. Massachusett’s appropria- 
tion for this purpose last year amounted 
to $600,000. 
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AN ENVIABLE RECORD. 





While Cooper, Bald, Johnson, Gardiner, 
and a host of other track notables have 
been slavishly toiling to place their respec- 
tive names at the head of the list, it has 
devolved upon a lady cyclist to attain 
renown quite as remarkable as that for 
which they are striving, and far better, by 
reason of the fact that it will be more last- 
ing. Championship honorsare but transi- 
tory at best. Track records are broken 
every day in the racing season, and the 
best of riders must expect to see their star 
of domination fade quickly in the superior 
light of some rising planet; but years may 
elapse before any other lady rider can 
show just claim to the honors now held 
by Mrs. A. E. Rinehart of Denver. 

Mrs. Rinehart had 
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A Hint to Sportsmen-Cyclists, 
AtTeEmPTs have frequently been made 
to utilize the cycle as an accessory to field 
sports, and the latest idea is a“ blind” ona 
tricycle for the use of shore-bird shooters. 
If the plan proves of practical value it can 
be improved upon later. Two safeties 
coupled together might serve as a base 
for the erection of a removable blind to 
to be used in hunting large and danger- 
ous game. The sportsmen could discard 
their shelter if it became necessary to flee 
from impending danger; or they might 
make their blind “varmint” proof, and 
provision it against a six weeks’ siege. 
In fact, any one possessing a spark of 
inventive genius should be able to im- 
prove in innumerable ways upon the 

crude idea of the original inventor. 





made but two century 
rides prior to the com- 
mencement of the past 
year, but her record for 
1896 is truly remarkable. 
During the year she made 
noless than 116 centuries 
Twenty of them were ac- 
complished in as many 
consecutive days; an 
achievement never before 
attempted by lady cy- 
clists,and rarely equalled 
by the hardiest of riders. 
On three occasions she 
has ridden double cen- 
turies; her best time hav- 
ing been made August 7, 
over the Denver-Platte- 
ville-Woolhurst route, 
riding 204 miles in seven- 
teen hours and thirty-five 
minutes. Mrs. Rinehart’s 
total mileage for 1896 
exceeds 17,000 miles, 
the third greatest aggre- 
gate for the past year, 
exceeded only by the 
records of the Chicago- 
ans, Roth and O’Connor. 
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MRS. A. E. RINEHART. 





RIFLES WITH LEFT-HAND ACTIONS. 


Though radical departures from old- 
time methods, involving marked and un- 
deniable improvements, are frequently 
favored with immediate popular adoption, 
it cannot be said that this is a rule of 
universal application. Even in this ad- 
vanced age there is a strong element of 
so-called conservatism which occasion- 
ally opposes its Chinese Wall o/ resist- 
ance against ideas really deserving of a 
more gracious reception, and hinders the 
march of progress by a gratuitious exhi- 
bition of narrow-minded prejudice which 
is certainly as senseless as it is reprehensi- 
ble. Instances of this nature will readily 
occur to anyone who may take the trouble 
to mentally review our last half-century of 
invention, but the purpose of this article 
is merely to call attention to a single case 
wherein a new departure of more than 
ordinary merit has fought its way to the 
front in spite of all opposition. 

Inthe earlier types of American breech- 
loading firearms we find the manufacturers 
following the example of English makers 
and adapting the “‘tip-up” action to guns 
and rifles alike. Later, the lever action 
was adopted for rifles, generally with fall- 
ing breech-blocks—as in Sharps and Bal- 
lard—though the Maynard rifle may be 
cited as a combination of the two systems, 
possessing the weak points of both. Uti- 
lization of the trigger-guard as a lever 
allowed the application of sufficient power 
for extracting refractory shells, and in 


consequence, in planning the construction 
of repeating rifles it was thought best to 


retain this feature. All the earlier re- 
peaters were of the lever type—I may 
mention the Spencer, Henry, Winchester, 
Marlin and Evans as instances—and the 
universal favor shown this type of arms 
by manufacturers generally, served to 
create a popular impression that repeaters 
built on other lines were to be avoided, 
as lacking the most essential feature of a 
really serviceable rifle The Remington 
Arms Co. manufactured the Keene rifle, 
but it failed to finda market. The Hotch- 
kiss repeater, made by the Winchester 
Arms Co., was certainly as substantial 
and serviceable in every way as their own 
line of magazine rifles; yet it is hardly 
known in localities where nine-tenths of 
the population owns Winchesters and Mar- 
lins. The fancy for rifles with levers had 
grown to be a popular craze, and to a 
certain extent it exists as such at the 
present day. 

Along in the ’80s (I have forgotten the 
exact date) the Colt people decided that 
there was room for a decided improve- 
ment in repeaters, and accordingly drop- 
ped the lever action altogether, bringing 
out the first rifle ever constructed with 
the reciprocal sliding fore-arm. It was 
a novelty and attracted attention as such; 
but while a goodly number of riflemen 
gave instant recognition to the many 
excellent points combined in the new 
system, the ‘eloquent majority”’ found 
it easier to hold off and condemn than to 
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investigate and praise. People whose 
only knowledge of the Colt rifle had 
been gleaned from advertising cuts in 
sportsmen’s journals, came forward with 
the assertion that the new arm was “no 
good.” The left-hand action was incom- 
patible with accurate holding. Theaction 
was unsafe, for there was no lever to fasten 
down with a steel button—as in the old 
models of Winchesters and Marlins. 
There was no leverage for extracting 
tight shells; and if the shell should hap- 
pen to “stick,” a fellow couldn’t even open 
the action and knock it out with a rod. 
It is probable that the manufacturers had 
forseen something of this nature. At all 
events they accepted such gratuitous 
though not over-kindly advertising as a 
matter of course, and calmly awaited the 
turn of the tide. In the expressive lan- 
guage of the day, they had a good thing 
and they knew it. 

The Colt rifle struggled to the front, 
making the fight for popularity solely on 
its merits. In afew years the Winchester 
people saw the desirability of the left- 
hand action for rifles using small car- 
tridges,and they brought out their model 
of ’90 repeater, now one of the most popu- 
lar .22-calibre arms on the market. Still, 
the “no leverage” people were unsatisfied. 
They admitted that a man might “ pull”’ 
a .22-calibre shell with the left hand, but 
beyond that they refused to go. Then, 
three years later, they were given an 
opportunity to test a Winchester shot-gun 
with the sliding fore-end action, They 
examined it, tried it, and were convinced. 
The Colt and Winchester arms differ radi- 
cally in their mechanical construction but 
they are practically of the same type, and 
the type is the best ever invented. 

The writer has been handling repeat- 
ing rifles for more than twenty-five years ; 
has used them under all sorts of condi- 
tions and upon nearly every variety of 
American game, and has found any of 
them preferable to a single-shot arm for 
hunting purposes. He was a strong 
opponent of the left-hand action when it 
was first introduced, but was not averse 
to giving the new type of arm an impar- 


tial test, and the first trial was convincing. 
In his own private estimation to-day, the 
lever action repeater is a back-number, 
It has its strong points but they are not 
so strong as those possessed by its more 
modern rival. I may be a crank upon 
this subject ; but if so I am open to argu- 
mental proof, I hold that all repeaters 
of American manufacture are accurate, 
durable. and in every way trustworthy; 
but in ease of manipulation and rapidity 
of fire, the “trombone” action certainly 


leads, Harry ESSLINGER. 
Willow Springs, Mo, 
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THE CARTRIDGE QUESTION. 





I notice in the January Sports AFIELD 
a short article on the comparative merits 
of straight and bottle-necked shells—a 
subject which appeals directly to the 
attention of all sportsmen who use the 
rifle. I am induced to venture a reply 
because, while I agree with Mr. Esslinger 
as to the main point involved, I believe 
that his conclusions are in some instances 
misleading. 

If a straight shell is properly made, 
and the arm in which it is to be used is 
kept in perfect condition, there should 
never be difficulty in its extraction. More 
than half the trouble in such cases can 
be traced to neglect in cleaning the shell 
chamber; the other half to carelessness 
in reloading discharged shells. Mr. Ess- 
linger says that his principal trouble was 
with the .45-75 Winchester; but this 
argues nothing to the disfavor of the arm 
or the cartridge mentioned. All the 
Winchester arms are chambered with the 
most painstaking care. In fact, one might 
examine ten thousand rifles from the 
different American manufacturers with- 
out finding a single one defective in this 
essential particular. My own favorite 
weapon is the Marlin; but I have used a 
half-dozen Winchesters first and last, and 
have never been able to pick a flaw in 
their construction. 

In the Marlin rifles I have used a long 
list of straight, taper and_ bottle-neck 
shells, and have never had any difficulty 
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worthy of mention except in cases where 
I was personally to blame. In one in- 
stance I allowed rust to accumulate in 
the chamber of a .38-55 repeater, and 
when it was removed, a rough, pitted 
surface was left, and the action worked 
hard ever afterwards. At another time 
I reloaded a lot of .38—40 shells—bottle- 
necks, mind you—for use in a Marlin, 
and every one burst in firing and hung 
in the chamber like grim death. That 
was the result of using shot-gun nitro 
powder. Again, I molded a lot of bullets 
which were nearly fifty per cent. zinc and 
failed to size them before loading. They 
swelled the shells until I could not get a 
single one of the lot into my rifle. But 
I didn’t rush into print and denounce 
the arm or the cartridge. 

I agree with Mr. Esslinger that bottle- 
necked shells will stand more misuse in 
reloading than those that are straight or 
nearly so; but cartridges of either type 
are all right in Winchester or Marlin 
rifles, if the chamber of the arm is kept 
properly cleaned and lubricated. Of 
course you can ruin any shell by filling 
it to the brim with powder and then forc- 
ing on top of all an unsized or over-hard 
bullet; but when you do this the result 
is not a cartridge, but rather a monstrosity 
that deserves preservation in some sports- 
men’s museum. RoGER REED. 

Louisiana, Mo. 

a 

Ir may prove a revelation to many to 
know that gun flints are still manufact- 
ured in immense quantities and form an 
important article of commerce in some 
parts of the world. The savages of 
Africa still cling to their flint-lock mus- 
kets and the use of these antiquated arms 
is yet quite common in some of the 
countries of Asia. Gun flints are princi- 
pally procured from the Lingheath mines, 
Suffolk, England. There are other 
manufacturies, but they are of less im- 
portance. Lingheath alone produced and 
disposed of 1,820,000 gun flints during 
the past year. 

a te 


The King of Pills is Beecham’s—BEECHAM’S 


THE MANNLICHER RIFLE. 





Within the last year or so Sports 
AFIELD has published a number of arti- 
cles relating to modern small-calibred 
rifles adapted to smokeless powders and 
metal-jacketed bullets. All riflemen are 
interested in learning whether arms of 
this type are really desirable for hunting 
purposes, and in this connection the fol- 
lowing letters deserve especial notice. 
They were written in reply to enquiries 
made by H. M. Bostwick, one of Denver’s 
best-known gun dealers, and are from 
sportsmen of practical experience. 


During an experience of over fifteen years big 
game hunting in the Rocky Mountains, I have 
used all of the large calibre rifies, and up to the 
present time have pinned my faith to the .45-90. 
As an experiment I tried the 8mm. Mannlicher ; 
the results were astounding. I wouldn’t and 
didn’t believe such results were possible with 
any gun, until succeeding shots convinced me it 
was the best killer I ever used. The biggest bear 
would be killed instantly if hit by a Mannlicher 
bullet anywhere near a vital part. The flat tra- 
jectory makes it the best antelope gun in exist- 
ence to day. Any one who is familiar with that 
kind of hunting knows how much lead an ante- 
lope can carry off. One of our faculty killed one 
iustantly, and only struck itin the hind leg. The 
shock did it. I can recommend the Mannlicher 
to all big game hunters as the best modern rifle in 
existence. D. L. MECHLING. 

Denver Colo. 


On my trip into the mountains during the 
month of September, I shot several deer and 
antelope at ranges from one hundred to over three 
hundred yards, and not one them ran twenty-five 
feet from where they were shot. I think the 
Mannlicher the ideal gun for hunting big game, 
and feel confident that any one using it will, like 
myself, never return to the old style of firearms 
for large game shooting. W. P. JACK. 

Denver, Colorado. 


a a — 


Bert CLARIDGE, the brilliant Baltimore 
shooter who won the Pu Pont trophy at 
the tournament last August, is now in 
New Haven, Conn., holding a position 
with the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co. Mr. Claridge was married Christmas 
Day to Miss Estelle Dail of Baltimore. 
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Which Do You Own, 
ABicyele, Gun or Typewriter ? 


Is a lubricant that does not gum. 
Is a perfect rust preventive. 
2 Is an ideal cleaning compound. 
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Tomlinson s¢ 
Shot-gun Cleaners 


REGISTERED. 


Sample bottle free. 
Send 2c. stamp for postage. 


G. W. COLE & CO., 
Are no knife- -edged affairs. They | Ask your 


; - dealer for it. (Room A4) 111 Broadway, N. Y. 
have a bearing surface on the inside of 


zi c Sample bottle sent free to any address on receipt of 2c. stamp 
the barrel of 4 sq. inches, thereby doing } to puy postage, if yon will mention Sports A field, 


better work. Are quicker, and wear 
longer. When the sides are worn out 


‘ 
‘ you can get new ones for 10c. a pair. 
ap 




















American Boat Building Co. ‘sz 


Knock-Down Boats, 
something new. We do 
the work, yqu_ nail 
together. Freight low, 
prices reasonable. Also 
completed Boats, Half- 
Raters, Knock - Abouts 


i c . Send st 
C. To m l I NnSo n, 35x7 toot Launch Frame. ca ass 


108 Beacon Street, 3517-21 S. Second Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “‘ Sports Afield.” 


It is a brass wire gauze cleaner. 
Made in gauges 8 to 20. Sent postpaid 
$1.00. With ‘‘ Powers’’ rod (screw- 
driver and oiler in handle) postpaid, 
$2.00. See your dealer. Address 
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The Du Pont Trophy Contest. 


The Du Pont trophy is still held by 
John L. Winston, but its possessor is find- 
ing it difficult to retain. Immediately 
upon the conclusion of Winston’s match 
with George Roll, some weeks ago, he 
was challenged by George Mosher of the 
Syracuse Arms Co., and the result of this 
challenge was an interesting contest 
which took place at Yardville N.J., Janu- 
ary 16. It was Mosher’s first hundred- 
bird race, but he handled his gun with 
the coolness and skill of a veteran and 
fully established his claim to considera- 
tion among the giants of the pigeon shoot- 
ing contingent. Though led by six birds 
in the first half of the race, he retained 
his nerve admirably and succeeded in 
recovering a good deal of the lost ground. 
The total scores were: Winston, 87; 
Mosher, 85. 


A certain American who hails from 
San Francisco and bears the name of 
Crittenden Robinson, was recently heard 
from in alive pigeon shoot on the Mount 
Boron grounds near Monte Carlo. His 
opponent was an English expert named 
Orchardson, and they tried their skill at 
100 birds each, thirty yards rise, with a 
stake of twenty-one thousand francs posted 
to encourage them to do their best. The 
score was: Robinson,g2; Orchardson, 89. 
In a match a few days previous to this, 
Orchardson had won with a score of 85 
to 82 in his favor. Robinson shoots a 
twelve-gauge, seven and three-quarter- 
pound Smith “ Pigeon gun.” 

sential nahin 

THE accuracy of the ordinary military 
rifle was thoroughly demonstrated on the 
night of January I9,at the armory range 
of the Seventh Regiment, New York 
National Guards. Shooting at the bulls- 
eye target from the prone position, Private 
A. E. Wells of Company E broke all in- 
door records by making thirty-one con- 
secutive bullseyes. Private J. W. Halstead 
Company C stood second in the compe- 
tition with thirteen bullseyes to his credit. 
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The “Bristol’* Lectures 





Every fisherman knows what “backbone” means—as applied to a fishing 
rod:—the power to withstand a severe strain, and recover from it. It is safe to 
assert that there was never a wooden rod made that would not take a “set”— 
making it an eyesore, and rendering it entirely unfit for casting. THE BRISTOL 
STEEL FISHING RODS are equal to any strain, and always return to the same straight form 
as when new. The “Bristol” is made in 17 different styles and sizes— weighing from 6\4 to 
111% oz., and the reduction in price for ’97— (owing to improved facilities) brings the “ Bristol” 
within the grasp of any man who knows what a rod should be. Send for Catalogue H” to 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn. 









do you want an 

unusual calendar 

with pictures and 

points about dogs, birds, 

ete.? Send 2 cent stamp to 
SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, 
245 East 56th St., New York. 








To do Good Work vou must have Good Tools.) Moose-Hide Moccasins. 








The best work can only —PRICES :—. 
) my be done with the best Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, 
_—— }] Clipper, which is $2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’ 2-5, 


™ \ C, ‘ $2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ 
DK COATES’ PATENT | 2:2; 8: cdc cos 


N Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list of 
ms oO. 59 Moccasins and 
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2. BALL BEARING. WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES. 

= : [A pleasure to run it.] the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
ie © ~ Sent Prepaid upon receipt of price. 
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rapid and thorough work. 
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as WRITE US. From Government Auction 
L Z Guns, Rifles, Swords, Cannon, Revolvers, 
be ts Catalogue free, Tents, Flags, Flint Pistols, Saddles, 
i : Bridles, War Relics, Etc. 
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aw information. Send address for our large 40-page illustrated 


COATES CI MFG catalogue with net prices. 
S CLIPPER MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. > | F.BANNERMAN, 27 Front St., NewYork City 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports ’Afield.’ 
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“Another Victory for Elliott. 


J. A.R. Elliott’s lightning-like celerity 
in the use of the second barrel was made 
strikingly manifest in his hundred-bird 
match with Jacob D. Gay of Pine Grove, 
Ky., which took place at Louisville, Janu- 
ary 19. The match was for $100 a side 
and was a hard-fought battle from the 
first gun. Gay was shooting a gait that 
should have won him the match, and 
would have done so if his opponent had 
been of the ordinary type. The close of 
the race found him with ninety-six birds 
grassed, but even this magnificent display 
of skill failed to save him from defeat. 
Elliott lost but two birds out of the hun- 
dred, and found it necessary in nearly 
every instance to make use of the second 
shot. Reports of the match say that 
only one of Elliott’s birds was stopped 
with the first barrel. 


———_ _ 


In a recent 100-bird live-pigeon match 
between J. A. R. Elliott of Kansas City, 
Mo., and E. D. Fulford of Utica, N. Y., 
the latter was defeated by a score of 94 
to 90. Elliott lost five birds dead out 
of bounds; Fulford, six. 


—-_s" 


A shooting club at Austerlitz, Ky., 
has introduced a new departure in the 
way of sport by trapping crows instead 
of pigeons. The birds are found to be 
ready flyers, and their peculiar flight ren- 
ders them remarkably hard to hit. Crows 
are also harder birds to kill than pigeons, 
and the best of the club’s marksmen usu- 
ally lose fully fifty per cent. of those 
shot at. 


— 





ENGLAND has lost one of her best- 
known riflemen by the death of Sir 
Henry Halford, which occurred on Janu- 
ary 4. He will be best remembered by 
marksmen of the old Creedmoor days as 
the captain of the English rifle teams 
which visited: this country in 1877 and 
1882 to compete for the championship 
of the world. He also captained the 
English team in the international contest 
at Wimbledon, England, in 1880. 


A od Medicine 
: 
: BEESH PILLS 


vor Bilious and Nervous u.sv. uers,such as Wind 
and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddi- 
ness, Fullness and Swelling after meals, Dizzi- 
ness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Fiushings of 
. feat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Cos- 
viveness, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, 
Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Tremb- 
ling Sensations, &c., when these symptoms are 
caused by constipation, as most of them are, 
THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY 
MINUTES. Thisisno fiction. Every sufferer is 
earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills 
cnd they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE, 


BEECHAMD?S PILLS, taken as directed, 
will quickly restore Females tocomplete health, 
They promptly remove obstructions or irregu- 
larities of thesystem. Fora 


Weak Stomach 
Impaired Digestion 
Disordered Liver 


they act like magic—a few doses will work won- 
cers upon the Vital Organs; strengthening the 
muscular system, restoring the long-lost com- 
plexion, bringing back the keen edge of appe- 
tite, and arousing with the Rosebud of 
Health the whole physical energy of 
the human frame. These are facts admitted by 
thousands, in all classes of society, and one of 
the best guarantees to the Nervous and Debili- 
tated is that Beecham/’s Pills have the 
Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine 
in the World. 


WITHOUT A RIVAL, 


Annual Sales more than 6,000,000 Boxes 

25c. at Drug Stores, or will be sent by U.S. 
Agents. B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 Cana! St., New 
York, post paid, upon receipt of price. Book 
free upon application. 














ON GUNS, 
TOOLS, CYCLES, ETC., 
ABSOLUTELY PREVENTED BY 


usING MANNOCITIN. 
SHORE GUNNERS SAY IT’S THE ONLY ABSO- 
LUTE RUST-PREVENTIVE. 

If you will send me 25 cents, mentioning Sports 
AFIELD, I will send you, postpaid, a 2-ounce can of 
Mannocitin. Best rust remedy extant. Ask for booklet. 


GOETZE, 120 Broad St, NEW YORK CITY. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.” 
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Struck by a Feathered Thunderbolt. 


The article, “Sportsmen Hit by Game 
Birds,” in the October number of Sports 
AFIELD, reminds me of a similar incident 
which came under my own observation 
about ten years ago. My friend W.and 
myself were hunting ducks on the 
Niagara River about six miles below 
Buffalo, and our decoys were placed off 
the head of Strawberry Island. We were 
ensconced in a roomy blind and the shoot- 
ing had been fair; the birds being princi- 
pally whistlers, mergansers and coweens. 
We had been troubled considerably by 
floating slate ice, which would turn our 
lightly weighted decoys over and occa- 
sionally carry one off. This necessitated 
our taking turns wading out in about a 
foot of water to straighten up those that 
were overturned. 

On one occasion, while W. was stand- 
ing in water up to his knees and bending 
over a decoy, I marked a saw-bill duck 
coming across the island and directly 
towards the blind. I called to my com- 
panion to get down as low as he could 
and to keep perfectly still, and he immedi- 
ately assumed the position of a boy play- 
ing leap-frog, bent over with his hands 
braced on his knees. I fired at the duck 
when directly over the blind, and down 
he came, falling from a height of fifty or 
sixty feet and landing plump on my 
friend’s back. It was fully five minutes 
before “ Richard was himself again,” and 
to this day W. swears that he was hit in 
the neck by a hundred-pound rock. His 
appearance, floundering around in the 
ice-water, was amusing to say the least, 
and particularly to his partner, who 
viewed the scene from the high and dry 
vantage ground of the island. 

Cripple Creek, Colo. W.A. ALLEN. 

- _ 


New Pullman Line to Washington and Baltimore 


The Monon Route has established a new through 
sleeping-car line between Chicago and Washington and 
Baltimore via Cincinnati, the C. H.& D. B. &O. 8S. W. 
and B. & O. railways. The sleeper is ready for occupancy 
in Dearborn Station at 9:30 p. m. and leaves at 2:45 a. m. 
daily—arriving at Washington at 6:47 and Baltimore 7.55 
the following morning. As the sleeper goes through 
without change (and as the hours of leaving and arriving 
are so convenient) this will prove altogether the most 
comfortable, as well as the most picturesque, route to the 
National Capital. City Ticket Office, 232 Clark Street. 
Depot, Dearborn Station, Chicago. 





WHY A MARLIN 


REPEATER 


is the 
BEST. 


It has a 
SOLID ‘TOP 
RECEIVER. 

It EIECTS 

at the SIDE. 

Fewest Parts, 

Simplest, 

Light Weight. 








Send for complete catalogue to 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn, 








A total of 4.900 deer were killed in 
the Adirondacks in 1895. Of this num- 
ber 1,233 were killed by night hunting, 
2,694 by hounding, and only 973 by 
legitimate still hunting. 


A meeting of the St. Francis Hunting 
and Fishing Club was held in Memphis, 
Tenn., January 7, and the following offi- 
cers elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, A. J. Uhrig; vice-president, C. B. 


Russell ; secretary-treasurer, J.C. Trehem. 
—_— ~~ . 
STATE OF Onto, CrTY OF TOLEDO, } ss 
Lucas COUNTY. ‘ 

FRANK J. CHENEX makes oath that he is the senior 
partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY & Co., doing business 
in the City of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS for each and every case of catarrh that can- 
not be cured by the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

aa Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 

{ SEAL ‘ presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 
A. W. GLEASON, Notary Public. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and acts 

directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 

Send for testimonials free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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’ HERE AND THERE. 


In order to mark the close of a successful year and the 
commencement of another promising greater success 
still, E. C, Stearns & Co. have just issued a neat and 
artistic silver medal, which is an exact reproduction of 
an ancient Greek coin dating back to B. C. 388. The 
only change noticeable in the “ new issue” is the word 
** Stearns’’ and the date, 1897. 


* 
* * 


The relationship of manufacturer and agent so long 
existing between the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co and 
Wiebusch & Hilger, Ltd., was dissolved at the first of the 
present year by mutual agreement. Hereafter Mr.Charles 
Folsom, 79 Chambers St. will be the New York agent for 
the Stevens Company. The company’s London, England, 
office is 96 Tabernacle St. Finsbury, E. C. 


* 
* * 


The Sunart Photo Co.. Rochester, N. Y. makes a 
specialty of supplying amateur photographers with hand 
cameras and all necessary supplies for making and 
developing negatives and finishing and mounting prints. 
The Sunart, Vici, Vidi, cameras sold by this company 
are\exactly suited to the needs of beginners or experienced 
photographers alike, and can be relied upon to give per- 
fect results. 

Established in 1826 and in active business ever since, 
the old reliable firm of William Read & Sons, Boston, 
stands in little need of a mention. Nearly all of our 
readers have had dealings with this company first and 
last, and know that “ Read’’ can furnish them anything 
they wantin the way of fine guns, and sportsmen’s out- 
fits, and that the prices will be as low as those quoted by 
any reputable dealers. A postal card will secure their 
catalogue. 


* 
* * 


The rapidly growing popularity of the Bristol steel 
fishing rods has enabled their manufacturers—the Horton 
Manufacturing Co., Bristol, Conn.,—to announce a 
sweeping reduction in the prices of their goods, and 
this fact will be taken advantage of by anglers who know 
the value of a practically indestructible rod possessing 
the three-fold qualities of lightness, strength and elas- 
ticity. The manufacturers feel that they havea desirable 
line of goods, easily saleable upon their merits alone, 
and are aimibg to supply all classes of purchasers with 
good, reliable rods ata reasonable price. They also carry 
an assortment of reels, lines and anglers’ supplies in 
general. 

x * x 

“No dust, no smoke, no cinders” is the motto of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad; and one might truthfully add. 
“no slow coaches and no monotony of scenery,” for the 
Lehigh has the most picturesque route of any railroad in 
the Eastern and Middle States and its passenger service 
is unequalled. Its “‘ Black Diamond Express” with its 
luxuriant appointments, might well reconcile one to a 
trip through a region of utter dreariness, but there is not 
a mile of country along the Lehigh, from Niagara Falls 
to the metropolis that fails to offer features worth 
travelling many'miles tosee. The passenger department 
of this road is under the management of Charles S. Lee, 
formerly connected in a similiar capacity with the Colo- 
rado Midland, and he has managed to infuse the work- 
ing force of the Lehigh with a portion of his own 
indomitable vigor, the result being an esprit du corps that 
has worked wonders in systematizing and forwarding 
the detail work of the department. 


The 1897 catalogue of the New Departure Bell Co.,. 
Bristol, Conn., is just off the press and, aside from its- 
interest to cyclists generally, is worthy a word of praise 
on the score of its typographical beauty. It is tastefully 
printed in colors; each page bearing a representation of 
some of their bells and two pen and ink sketches in a 
triple panel, and its careful study substantiates the com- 
pany’s claim that they control the largest und most 
complete bell-manufacturing establishment in the world. 

. ne 

In hurriedly making up the last forms of our January 
issue, portions of two reading notices were so run to- 
gether as to apparently credit the manufacture of the 
‘“New Worcester Hammerless” shot-gun to the wrong 
parties. We take this opportunity to state that the “New 
Worcester”’ is from the factory of R. T. Torkelson & Co. 
of Worcester, Mass. It is an elegantly finished arm, 
well proportioned and carefully fitted, and its purchasers 
can rely upon getting a gun that will look well, wear 
well, and give good practical service, and at a price that 
seems ridiculously low when the cost of material and 
skilled workmanship is considered. 

ot 

John C. Bowe, president of the Syracuse Cycle Co., 
has announced that there will be no “crimson rim” 
racing team in the field next year. This news comes in 
the nature of a surprise to those who know of the amount 
of money formerly paid racing men by this firm, and the 
great number of records and winnings secured to their 
wheel by this past policy. In the future the Syracuse 
Cycle Co. will employ travelling salesmen instead of 
racing men, believing that their wheels are sufficiently 
well-known on the track to be in no danger of loss of 
prestige, and that money can best be expended in intro- 
ducing their goods in portions of the country remote 
from the racing circuit. 


* 
* * 


Elsewhere appears the advertisement of Mannocitin— 
acompound made famous by its long and successful use 
in the German Army. Itis manufactured in Charlotten- 
burg, Germany, and its American representative is Mr. 
O. Goetze of 120 Broad St., New York City (to whom all 
requests for samples should be addresed). Itis deserv- 
edly popular with the gun and bicycle trades, master 
mechanics of railways and machinists generally. It is 
transparent; does not spoil the appearance of the hand- 
somest metal; and leaves neither spots nor marks when 
removed. It does not rub off, but can be easily removed 
from the metal with turpentine or petroleum. An article 
once coated with mannocitin is protected as long as the 
mannocitin is allowed to remain on; consequently, it 
prevents rust for years. 

~  * 

All sportsmen appreciate the value of a boat as an 
addition to their equippage; most of them know a good 
boat when they see it,and those who don’t will be 
enabled to improve their store of knowledge by an 
examination of the catalogue issued by the American 
Boat Building Co. of St Louis, whose advertisement 
appears elsewhere in this issue. This firm is the first 
that has undertaken to build, sell aud ship any and 
every kind of boats—from canoes and skiffs to launches 
and sailing yachts—in the ‘knock down,” or ready 
framed to be easily put together by the purchaser no 
matter how unskilled in boat building he may be. This 
plan reduces the price of the goods by cutting down 
freight charges, and virtually places finely designed and 
finished boats within the reach of the slimmest purse. 
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For 1897 the Union Cycle Mfg. Co., Highlandville, Mass. 
will offer four distinct lines of wheels: ‘‘ Union Special,” 
“Union Racer,” ‘‘ Ladies’ Union Special’’ and ‘“‘ Union 
Special Tandem.” The tandem lists at $150, the racing 
wheel at $125 and the “Special,” diamond and drop 
frame, at an even $100. 

ov 

Nearly all railroad lines of importance are now making 
special efforts to look after the interests of their sportsmen 
patrons, and to assist in every way towards making their 
hunting and fishing trips as enjoyable as possible. The 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern was one of the first 
to adopt this policy, and should, in consequence, stand 
high in the estimation of all lovers of field sports who 
enjoy a season of rest and recreation in the haunts of 
big game or along well-stocked fishing waters. The St. 
L. I. M. & S. has a double daily through car service from 
St. Louis or Memphis to the hunting and fishing grounds 
of Southern Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana, gives 
reduced rates to sportsmen, carries their dogs, guns and 
camp equippage free, and can arrange to furnish fully 
equipped hunting cars if desired, side-tracking them on 
or near the grounds that are to be visited. . 

aa 

C. A. Damon, the well-known Western sportsman, 
writes G. W. Cole & “o., of a pleasant experience with 
their compound while shooting the past season along the 
Gulf Coast. He says: “after coating my gun with Three 
in One, I paid no more attention to it, frequently leaving 
it in the boat for daysatatime. When ready to leave 
for the North. I cleaned the gun and found that all dirt 
and dust were on top of your preparation—leaving the 
metal free from rust or pits of any kind.’”’ If you will 
mention Sports AFIELD, sending 10 cents to Cole & Co., 
room 25,111 Broadway, New York, they will send you, 
post-paid, a handsome little oil can full of Three in One. 
To any regular gun club they will send, free of charge, a 
neat box containing eighteen bottles of Three in One. 

 % 

The “‘ Hydro-cycle,’’ represented by the accompanying 
illustration, is a recently patented device, and asits name 
implies, embodies the principal features of a bicycle, but 
is for use upon water instead of upon land. There is 
ample room for some practical machine of this kind, 
and the McIntosh-Huntington Co., Toledo, Ohio, have 
been experimenting during the past two years to obtain 
the results desired. The hydro-cycle shown is to be 
operated by a single person, but “tandems” are built to 
accommodate any number of operaters up to eight or ten, 
and by flooring over the twin floats it is possible to carry 
passengers. The machine is driven by a propeller screw, 
steers with the handle-bar, is said to be safe in the 
roughest kind of water, and can be propelled with ease 
at a speed of five or six miles an hour. 


AFIELD. 
PERSONAL MENTION. 





Many of our readers will be glad to know that 
Mr. S. D. Barnes, after an absence of nearly five 
years from our office, is again filling an editorial 
position on SporTS AFIELD and devoting his entire 
time and attention to its interests. His practical 
experience as a sportsman and journalist will not 
come amiss in his capacity as associate editor, and 
his unique sketches and serials will continue to be 
an appreciated feature of our publication. 


* 
* * 


George J. Remsburg of Atchison, Kans., has 
discovered—as have many other sportsmen in 
days past and present—that in subscribing for a 
publication devoted to field sports it is always 
advisable to chose the best. He says: ‘I consider 
Sports AFIELD the very best journal of the 
character published. I have seen them all and 
must give yours the preference.”’ 


* 
* * 


Frank H. Mayer (‘‘ Montezuma’’) will have in 
our next issue an interesting tale of Mexican ad- 
venture, a field of literature in which he is pecu- 
liarly at home by reason of lorg years of residence 
in the land of Los Caballeros. ‘‘Montezuma’s”’ 
stories and articles are always welcomed by our 
readers and he deservedly classes among the best 
writers upon subjects pertaining to the life and 


sports of the Far West. 


* 
* * 


Nearly fifteen years ago Mr. William C. Harris, 
editor of the American Angler, New York, under- 
took the difficult task of portraying all of our 
native fishes in their life coloration, and he now 
announces that the great work has been accomp- 
lished, and that the entire series of eighty portraits 
are on exhibition. Mr. Harris’ self-assumed 
labors have carried him to all portions of the 
United States ; he has contended against difficul- 
ties which would have discouraged many less 
persistent spirits; but, in spite of all, he has 
attained success. His work deserves a place with 


that of Audubon, whose portraiture in colors of 
our native birds have made the publication of his 
great work on ornithology an epoch in the litera- 
ture of the Natural History of North America. 
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